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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

SOW, Agatha," said Sir Tripton 
Madingley, as he drove his 
daughter in his mail-phaeton 
to Lady Cecilia's residence, " remember 
what I told you last night, or rather this 
morning, when we got home from the 
ball." 

" What, about young Warriner, papa 1" 
"Yes. ^Ziwxys lay to heart whatever your 
father tells you, my child ; but in this parti- 
cular instance be especially mindful of my 
injunctions. Now, you must not be sur- 
18—2 
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prised to see me friendly and cordial with 
Algernon Warriner ; for remember, in the 
first place, I have known him from infancy ; 
in the second, he has just returned from a 
victorious campaign, in which, whatever 
his faults may be, he has shown the most 
conspicuous gallantry, and he deserves a 
hearty welcome from his countrymen, 
especially his old friends." 

"Well, papa," returned Agatha, "though 
I've not seen him since we were both 
children, still I am an old friend; so / 
ought to welcome him heartily too." 

Sir Tripton was obliged to correct an 
imaginary shy on the part of the near 
horse in order to hide a chuckle, as he 
thought, " I have struck the first spark 
already ; my knowledge of the female heart 
in all its workings and ramifications is 
something marvellous." 

" Agatha," he said severely, at the same 
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time handling the reins as if about to pull 
up sharp, " I've a great mind to turn 
round and drive you straight home again." 

"Why, what have I said or done so very 
dreadful r 

"Said? Why, have you not dropped 
an expression which shows me that you 
are far from entertaining that abhorrence 
towards Algernon Warriner which my 
words of this morning should have created 
in the bosom of any right-minded girl i I 
tell you, Agatha, you must close your 
heart to even the very most infinitesimally 
minute feeling of friendship for that young 
man." 

" But why, papa ? Surely there can be 
no harm in my being at all events 
friendly with a man who is a friend of 
yours ?" 

"Yes, there is — a deuce of a lot of 
harm. In my case the friendship could 
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never ripen into any warmer feeling. 
With you it could. And the day, Agatha, 
that love for Algernon Warriner were to 

creep into your heart, love for you would 
fly out of this poor broken one.** 

Here Sir Tripton indicated the organ in 
question with the butt-end of his whip, 
wiped an imaginary tear from his left eye, 
and winked his right at a pretty face 
passing along the pavement. 

"Good gracious, papa, how positively 
ridiculous you are 1" exclaimed Agatha, 
who was a high-spirited girl, and waxed 
impatient at all this supererogatory warn- 
ing from a danger she considered herself 
perfectly safe from. "One would really 
think, to hear you going on like this, that 
I was a girl ready to fall in love with every 
man I came across." 

"You may,'* quickly interposed Sir 
Tripton, " with every man but one, and I 
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need hardly add that one is Algernon 
Warriner." 

"Well, come now, papa, supposing I 
was to fall in love with Algernon Warriner 
what then X' 

Sir Tripton shook his head — not quickly, 
for fear of disarranging his curls — and 
assumed a heartbroken look, as he re- 
plied : 

'* Then grief and shame would turn 
your father's raven hair snow-white in a 
week." 

(Soap and water would have done it in 
five minutes.) 

After drawing this melancholy picture 
of paternal woe in its outward and capillary 
form. Sir Tripton was again obliged to 
turn his head to hide another wink, as he 
soliloquised : 

" I'll be bound she's half in love with 
him now. Egad, I haven't brolen so 
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many women's hearts without knowing 
what's inside of them." 

It must not be supposed that Sir 
Tripton, with all his faults, was the dia- 
bolical old reprobate which this soliloquy 
of his would at first sight make him out to 
be. He probably did not believe in 
broken hearts at all, and thought the 
Koman motto, Flecti nonfrangiy described 
them pretty accurately. Or, if he did 
believe in broken hearts, he also believed 
in their wondrous aptitude for mending 
themselves again. A woman's so-called 
love-broken heart never failed, he con- 
sidered, to avail itself of the course pointed 
out by Donna Julia, 

" To love again, and be again undone," 

continuing the process from time to time as 
occasion demanded, until it became so case- 
hardened ^ as not to be able to '* love 
again." 
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This somewhat unpleasant retrospect of 
Sir Tripton's along the primrose path of 
dalliance which he had trod for so many- 
years was suddenly dispelled by the 
worthier reflection that, while thus in his 
worldly wisdom fanning the flame of love 
with a bucket of cold water, so to speak, 
he must be careful that Algernon 
Warriner's social reputation did not sufifer 
in the process. 

"Agatha," he remarked, with this 
object in view, *' whatever I have said in 
disparagement of Algernon Warriner must 
be between you and myself. It is my duty 
to have warned you. But let others 
guard their own ewe-lambs from the fangs 
of the wolf. Remember, Agatha, not a 
word of this to anyone. Promise me, my 
child." 

The required promise having been given. 
Sir Tripton fell into a tender reverie re- 
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garding Lady Cecilia, which lasted — with 
just a few transient interruptions as a 

pretty face, a fine figure, or a neat ankle . 
crossed his vision — until he drew up be- 
fore the door of the temple dedicated to 
the worship of St. CeciUa. 




CHAPTER IT. 



THE OREEN-ETED MONSTER. 



^OE the first few days after that 
memorable evening when his 
consent to his daughter's union 
with one of the hated sons of Mars had 
been wrung from him, Mr. Buddlecombe's 
mental equilibrium was, if not upset, de- 
cidedly shaken. After all he had thought 
and said and done with regard to the 
military, it was so hard to realise what 
had happened, that his attempts to do so 
brought him at times to the verge of tem- 
porary insanity. He could not go back 
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from his word, and yet to keep his word 
would be about as glaring an instance of 
self-stultification as any individual had 
ever offered to the world s scorn. . What 
would Puddleton say when Puddleton 
heard how its mayor, who had all but 

cursed his people for not opposing the 
advent of the military, had been the first 
to give his daughter, his only child, in 
marriage to one of the red -coated 
strangers? Would it riot be enough to 
make Puddleton point the finger of scorn 
and shoot out the tongue of derision at 
him? Would not Puddleton crack its 
sides with laughter ? And is not ridicule 
harder to face than physical danger ? 
Men who will stand up before the children 
of Anak will flee from a mortal Momus of 
the puniest stature. Puddleton's wrath 
Mr. Buddlecombe' could have faced, but 
not Puddleton's mirth; Puddleton's fist. 
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but not Puddleton's finger. In this diffi- 
culty it occurred to him to steer a middle 
course, which, while it would save him 
from destruction in the Scylla of his 
broken word, would, for a time at all 
events, save him from being sucked into 
the Charybdis of Puddleton's ridicule. This 
course was secrecy for the present. '^ Let 
it be a secret engagement until matters 
are a little more settled," pleaded Mr. 
Buddlecombe the following morning ; and 
the other side, feeling that they had really 
carried their point with a completeness 
and a rapidity far beyond their most 
sanguine expectations, graciously acceded 
to this request. This was some relief cer- 
tainly, but still Mr. Buddlecombe was 
sorely troubled in his mind. He was 
merely postponing the evil day, and not 
putting it off altogether. 

It was while in this frame of mind^ 
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longing to cancel the contract, and yet 
shrinking from a broken word, that Mr. 
Buddlecombe received at breakfast-time, 
two mornings after Algernon Warriner's 
visit to his mother, a sealed letter marked 
*' Strictly private." The envelope bore the 
postmark of Bradingfield, a large manufac- 
turing town about fifteen miles from Pud- 
dleton ; and Mr. Buddlecombe having at a 
glance mastered this fact, broke the seal, 
and proceeded to peruse the contents as 
follow^ : 

" White Hart Hotel, Bradingfield. 
" Sir, 

" Up to a few days ago T had as 
little knowledge of your existence as you 
probably had of mine. The force of ex- 
traordinary circumstances, however, has 
brought what had apparently been the 
parallel lines of our respective lives into 
temporary contact — I, as the mother of 
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Algernon Warriner, and you, as the father 
of the young lady to whom he has success- 
fully made proposals of marriage. He in- 
forms me that though you have given your 
consent it was wrung from you unwillingly, 
and that you entertain the strongest ob- 
jections to the alliance. Believe me, sir, 
your objections to this marriage cannot 
outweigh mine. It occurs to me that in a 
private conversation together we could 
possibly arrange some combined course of 
action which might avert a transaction we 
each of us regard with so much distaste ; 
and it is with the object of obtaining, as 
soon as possible, a personal interview with 
you that I have travelled to this town. 
For obvious reasons it is best, or I should 
rather say it is an absolute necessity, that 
our proceedings in this matter should be 
conducted with the strictest secrecy. I 
have therefore come to this town instead 
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of to the one where you reside and my 
son is quartered. I have taken the further 
precaution of travelling incognito^ and I 
am known here as ' Mrs. Harding.' In 
the event of your not responding to my 
proposition in the spirit I hope for, I trust 
to your honour not to divulge to a single 
creature the contents of this letter. 
" I remain, Sir, 

''Yours obediently, 

"Cecilia Warriner." 

"What's that enormously long letter 
about, Joshua ?" asked Mrs. Buddlecombe, 
as her husband, the workings of whose ex- 
pressive countenance she had been watching 
with intense curiosity, put the epistle into 
his inside breast-pocket, and then buttoned 
up his coat with an air as if defying all 
efforts to wrest the document from him. 

Mr. Buddlecombe looked confused, and 
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then sought to hide his confusion with the 
reply churlish : 

'* Nothing to you, Georgina." 

*' But it must be something to me if it's 
anything to you, Joshua/' said Mrs. Bud- 
dlecombe, whose conjugal breast was per- 
turbed not only by foiled curiosity. *' A 
letter which you peruse with the staring 
eyes and vivid complexion of a boiled lobster 

must be of sufficient interest for your wife 
to justify her in asking what it is about. 
And you cannot plead the excuse that it's 
on business, and therefore I should not un- 
derstand it, for I see it is in the hand- 
writing of a lady" — this last statement 
being accompanied by a toss of the head. 

From the reply churlish Mr. Buddie- 
combe proceeded to the counter-check 
quarrelsome. 

" Hold your tongue, Georgina." 

Mrs. Buddlecombe did hold her tongue. 

VOL. II. 19 
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But if a woman holds her tongue, particu- 
larly when she is told to do so, depend 
upon it the silence is terribly significant. 

" I have but one simile, and that's a blunder, 
For wordless woman, which is sileni thunder." 

All through the meal Mr. Buddlecombe 
was strangely distrait He put a pat of 
butter into his tea, and tried to spread a 
lump of sugar on his toast. He attempted 
more than once to read his napkin, and 
wiped his mouth with the newspaper. 

After finishing liis breakfast Mr. Bud- 
dlecombe repaired to his study, and there 
read the letter over again. The results of 
the second perusal were that he called for 
his boots, walked hurriedly to the railway- 
station, took a first-class return ticket for 
Bradingfield, arrived there in due time, 
walked to the White Hart Hotel, and 
inquired for Mrs. Harding. 
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''Who shall I say, sir?" asked the 
waiter. 

"Mr. Bud — ahem — say a gentleman 
who heard from the lady this morning ; 
that will be quite sufficient," replied Mr. 
Buddlecombe, who thought it better to 
follow his fair fellow-conspirator's lead, and 
not divulge his identity. 

The waiter retired, and, after a few 
minutes, returned with the message, ob- 
tained through the medium of the chamber- 
maid, that the lady had not yet left her room, 
but that if the gentleman would be good 
enough to wait she would see him shortly. 

'* Will you step up into the lady's pri- 
vate sitting-room, sir ?" added the waiter. 

Hotel- waiters never ask people to walk 
this, that, or the other way. They invite 
them to step up, down, or into. 

Mr. Buddlecombe stepped up, as desired, 
into a private room, where he was left for 

19—2 
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a considerable period in solitary grandeur ; 
for, with his usual impetuosity, he had 
paid rather an earlier visit than Lady 
Cecilia was prepared for, and without the 
maid Froisette, whose services had of 
course been dispensed with for the time 
being, the operations of the toilette were 
considerably prolonged. 

At last they terminated, and Lady 
Cecilia entered the sitting-room, pale, 
proud, self-possessed, and beautiful. 

" Mr. Buddlecombe, I presume," she 
said, with just the slightest possible devia- 
tion from her bodily perpendicular, as that 
gentleman faced round from the window, 
out of which he had been looking, and 
bowed stiffly. " Pray be seated," she con- 
tinued, as a second bow, even stiffer than 
the first, intimated that her presumption 
was correct. 

Mr. Buddlecombe seated himself on the 
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very edge of a chair, as if he only sat pro 
formdy and not as an acceptance of any 
civility on the part of his hostess, while 
she took her seat opposite. 

** I am much obliged to you for so 
promptly replying in person to my letter,*' 
said Lady Cecilia, who, so far, was having 
all the talking to herself; for, in truths 
Mr. Buddlecombe was as yet completely 
taken aback by the unexpected youth and 
beauty of his fair correspondent, '^and it 
leads me to expect your co-operation in 
the course I am about to propose to you." 

** Promptitude and energy have ever 
characterised my actions, or I should not 
have attained the very high position I 
now hold," said Mr. Buddlecombe, just to 
remind her that no nose, no matter how 
aristocratic or exquisitely chiselled, should 
be turned up at a mayor or anything 
connected with him. 
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For all the effect, however, that his re- 
mark had, the face opposite to him might 
have been, for impassiveness as well as 
faultlessness of outline, a masterpiece from 
the hands of Praxiteles. 

'' But,'' continued Mr. Buddlecombe, " if 
on the present occasion I have shown 
even more than my usual promptitude, it 
has no doubt arisen out of my extreme 
anxiety to guard my daughter from a 
mesalliance'^ 

Herein Mr. Buddlecombe was rude, not 
to say gratuitously impertinent; but to 
give him his due, it must be explained that 
he made the remark, not so much because 
he wanted to be rude as because he fully 
expected it would be made to him, and he 
thought he would be first in the field 
with it. 

It is a way of the world — this prospec- 
tive lex talionis. Brown often cuts Jones 
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for no other reason under the sun than 
that he thinks Jones is going to cut him. 
And Smith frequently snubs Robinson, 
with whom he would gladly fraternise, 
because he thinks Robinson is about to 
snub him. This is the real secret of a great 
deal of rudeness in all classes of society. 

'* I have already been informed that you 
regard this match with disfavour," re- 
turned Lady Cecilia, without the slightest 
symptom of temper, whatever she may 
have felt. ** I said as much in my letter 
to you. Indeed, I should not have sought 
this interview had I not had that reason 
for supposing you would aid and abet me 
in my eflforts to prevent the projected 
alliance." 

Mr. Buddlecombe felt rather like a 
small boy who has thrown a piece of mud 
at a white marble statue and missed it. 
Or would it give a better notion of Mr. 
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Buddlecombe's feelings to compare them 
with those of the gentleman who fired a 
bullet point-blank into an apparition, and 
had his missile calmly and politely re- 
turned to him ? He coughed uneasily, 
and, warned by an ominous creak from his 
chair that he had better put as much of his 
pride in his pocket as would admit of his 
sitting a little farther back, did so. 

*^ Now," continued the statuesque beauty, 
in the same calm dispassionate strain, "the 
first step is to get these infatuated young 
people away from each other's influence. 
I have sufficient interest at the Horse 
Guards to get my son ordered away from 
Puddle ton on some immediate and special 
service. I have already seen his colonel, 
who, fortunately, was in town, and he will 
offer no opposition. I can thus answer to 
get my son out of the way for the present. 
Can you do the same with regard to your 
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daughter ? Pray do not think I wish to 
pry into your family matters. I merely 
ask the question in my anxiety to further 
your views as well as my own on this 
point. Is there any relation to whom you 
might send your daughter, and from whom 
she would receive no encouragement in 
this romantic fancy V 

Mr. Buddlecombe thought of "Aunt 
Virginia in the North," that bugbear of 
poor Florence's young life, and he replied, 
" I have," with a grimness which might 
mark a person replying in the affirmative 
to the query, " Have you such a thing as a 
guillotine at home ?" 

" So far that is satisfactory," said Lady 
Cecilia. " We may now look upon what 
might be called the deed of separation as 
an accomplished fact." 

"But they will write to each other," 
said Mr. Buddlecombe. 
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" I have thought of that. It is the next 
point to be considered." 

" And a very knotty one too/' inter- 
posed Mr. Buddlecombe. 

** Quite so. But the solution of the diflS 
culty lies more in your hands than in mine." 

" Does it, indeed ?" 

*'Yes. I cannot prevent my son from 
writing to your daughter, but it is quite 
within your power to prevent her from re- 
ceiving what he writes." 

As Lady Cecilia said this a little of the 
frigid self-possession deserted her, and a 
faint flush suffiised her pale face. All 
through the interview Mr. Buddlecombe 
had experienced an uncomfortable feeling 
that he was not only playing second fiddle, 
but that his fiddle was an instrument of a 
very inferior description. He felt he now 
had a chance of performing on the first 
Straduarius in the loftiest strain. He 
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accordingly tuned up, and scraped away 
in a high moral key : 

**No matter how ardently I may wish for 
this match to be broken off, I am never- 
theless not quite prepared to go to the 
lengths of intercepting the letters written 
to my daughter by the man I have con- 
sented to recognise as her accepted suitor, 
even though that consent was obtained 
from me under false pretences — I may say 
wrung from me by force." 

Lady Cecilia winced for a moment, and 
the faint flush deepened ; but she speedily 
resumed the game with consummate skill. 

" I should imagine that you would have 
considered a consent extorted from you 
under the circumstances you mention as 
hardly binding on your conscience. Of 
course we must never judge solely by 
appearances ; and I have your own assur- 
ance that you have been an unwilling par- 
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ticipator in this matter ; but you must 
excuse me when I say it does not look very 
like it." 

Mr. Buddlecombe rose greedily at the 
fly which the expert angler had thrown, 
and gorged it. 

*^ If you think, madam — as your manner 
implies you do — that my repugnance to 
this engagement is not genuine, let me 
most emphatically state that you are 
mightily mistaken. To guard mj'^self from 
further miscomprehension I must speak 
plainly. I regard this union with such 
unfeigned detestation that I will leave no 
stone unturned to avert it. I admit being 
at first carried away by a mistaken sense 
of duty ; but I now see it would be worse 
than folly on my part to regard the 
trumpery effusions of a love-sick puppy in 
any more serious light than as rubbish for 
the dustbin, and I shall take precious good 
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care they find their way there without any 
intermediate delay of passing through my 
daughter 9 hands. I promise you that, 
madam. The idea of hinting that I'm not 
in earnest, indeed, when I say I detest the 
thoughts of this union I The thing is pre- 
posterous 1" 

Mr. Buddlecombe had thus far vented 
his indignation and played very nicely into 
Lady Cecilia's hands, when a slight scuffle 
was heard outside the door. 

" Stand aside, I tell you ; I shall enter 
this room. I have a right, a sacred right, 
to follow," said a voice, which caused Mr. 
Buddlecombe to rise from his chair with 
not altogether pleased surprise. 

Then ensued a short struggle over the 
door-handle, and then, mirahile dictUy Mrs. 
Buddlecombe, who had evidently got the 
best of the encounter with a little pale- 
faced waiter — more on the principle 
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perhaps that weight is might than that 
right is — burst into the room with a pre- 
cipitation that was due not so much to 
indignation as to the fact that the battle 
of the door-handle had ended in a victory 
for her rather more suddenly than had 
been altogether anticipated. 

The good lady's presence was not so 
strange after all, and is, on psychological 
grounds, easily accounted for. The long 
letter in a female hand; its effect on Mr. 
Buddlecombe ; his snappish refusal to give 
her the slightest information as to its 
contents; his subsequent abstraction sur- 
passing anything of the kind she had ever 
noticed in him before; his mysterious 
disappearance after breakfast, — all united 
in creating a turmoil of jealousy which, 
with an undercurrent of curiosity, raised 
such a heavy sea of troubles in Mrs. 
Buddlecombe's bosom, that she determined 
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at once to take up arms against them, and 
by opposing end them. Anything was 
better than to go on enduring those 
"damned moments" 'twixt doting and 
doubting. For Mrs. Buddlecombe, not- 
withstanding an occasional matrimonial 
skirmish, was a true and fondly-loving 
wife. She made up her mind to follow 
Mr. Buddlecombe, and to settle her doubts 
one way or the other. There was no 
difficulty in the first part of the proceeding. 
Mr. Buddlecombe was as easily traced in 
Puddleton and- its environs as the Monu- 
ment would be in London if it took it into 
its head some fine day to glide off to the 
West-end. 

In the first moment after entering the 
room, Mrs. Buddlecombe's eyes glanced 
from her husband to Lady Cecilia, and the 
beauty of the latter at once redoubled 
those jealous torments to which she had 
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been a prey ever since the receipt of that 
letter at breakfast-time. 

*' O r said Mrs. Buddlecombe ; and it is 
really wonderful the amount of meaning 
that can be thrown into this little mono- 
syllable on certain occasions. Mrs. Bud- 
dlecombe evidently thought so, for she 
repeated this rhetorical multum in ^parvo. 

Consciousness that appearances are 
against one's innocence is often quite as 
disconcerting as conscious guilt itself; and 

our worthy Mayor of Puddleton, though 
as innocent as any man could be of the 
charges he read in his wife's flashing eyes 
and excited demeanour, wore an air of 
detected gallantry. 

"My dear, what on earth brings you 
here?" he mildly stammered; for, like 
many excitable people, he hated what is 
called a " scene " if it was not of his own 
making, and he detected symptoms of such 
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a storm brewing as had never yet burst 
upon his head. He did not object to a 
" row " now and then ; but he preferred it, 
Hke his bread, home-made. Moreover, it 
is one thing laying the rod over people 
when you know they will kiss it, and 
another when you see they are quite ready 
to return the strokes double-fold. 

" I need not ask what has brought you 
here, Joshua," said Mrs. Buddlecombe, 
with a furious glance at the lovely face 
which she took for the magnet of attraction. 

" Nonsense, Georgina ; you're making a 
mountain of a molehill." 

" You may well compare this transaction 
of yours to a molehill," said poor dear Mrs. 
Buddlecombe, quivering in the grasp of 
the green-eyed monster; "for a molehill 
is the result of a sneaking, grovelling, 
underhand, low proceeding on the part of 
a debased animal. There 1" 
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"I tell you, Georgina, the ridiculous 
notions you have got into that head of 
yours are absolutely groundless." 

" If there is nothing wrong, what is 
there to be ashamed of? And if there is 
nothing to be ashamed of, why all this 
secrecy and mystery in the meeting with 
this — this individual V said Mrs. Buddie- 
combe, with another furious glance at the 
beautiful face which she thought had 
weaned her Joshua's affections from their 
lawful object. 

" Don't make an idiot of yourself/' said 
Mr. Buddlecombe, astonishment and con- 
fusion now giving way to wrath. " I tell 
you again that your notions are beyond 
the bounds of possibility." 

" But jealous souls will not be answered so." 

*' Seeing is believing," half-sobbed Mrs. 
Buddlecombe. '* I call it scandalous 1 an 
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assignation 1 At your time of life, too I 
O Joshua I" 

Here poor Mrs. Buddlecombe, worn out 
by her morning's exertions as an amateur 
detective, and sick at * heart with grief and 
rage, sank to the sofa, and, having buried 
her face in her handkerchief, became 

hysterical. 

At this point Lady Cecilia, who had 
been surveying the intruder with silent 
scorn, rose from the seat, and with calm 
dignity moved to the door. 

*' We have fortunately arranged all that 
is necessary for the present," she said, in 
an undertone, as she passed Mr. Buddle- 
combe, "Remember your promise about 
the letters." 

Now, notwithstanding that Mrs. Bud- 
dlecombe was busily engaged in a hysterical 
performance, and that her head was buried 
in her handkerchief, she nevertheless, 

20—2 
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through a peephole in the embroidery, 
managed to keep a jealous eye on the 
movements of the enemy, and she thus 
witnessed this surreptitious piece of con- 
fidence. This was making "assurance 
double sure." It was the last link in the 
chain of evidence, proving to her beyond a 
doubt that an understanding which would 
not bear the light of a wife's countenance 
existed between the two. 

"Abandoned creature, how dare you 
carry on your intrigue with my husband 
before my very eyes ?" said Mrs. Buddie- 
combe, rising from the sofa and stamping 
her foot, while Mr. Buddlecombe betrayed 
unmistakable symptoms of getting the 
steam up for an explosion. 

Lady Cecilia paused, calmly turned round, 
and, fixing her assailant with a vacant stare, 
a la Lady Clara Vere de Vere, sought to 
slay her with her noble birth, after the 
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manner of the afore-mentioned heartless 
young lady. Of this latter advantage, 
however, Mrs.Buddlecombe was completely 
ignorant, and the shaft was harmless. 

'* Yes, you may be beautiful, but you're 
bad," she cried, in a hysterical burst. 

Her manners had not that repose which 
Lady Ceciha's had. 

'^ You wicked woman, parading and flash- 
ing before my very eyes your diamonds, 
bought, I suppose, with my miserable hus- 
band's money, as if you were glorying 
over me 1" continued the excited lady, be- 
ginning the long sentence with a scream, 
and ending it in a wail, as the supposed 
destroyer of her domestic happiness 
gathered up her skirt with a richly- 
jewelled hand, and swept from the room 
in silent contempt. 

Five minutes afterwards the Mayor of 
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Puddletou strode along the streets of 
Bradingfield, on his way to the raUway- 
station. His hat was pressed over his 
eyes, his fists were clenched, and the deep 
inutterings which escaped his compressed 
lips caused the passers-by to turn round 
and watch the rapidly receding figure with 
feelings of pity, pain, sorrow, anger, or 
amusement, according to their individual 
views on the subject of strong language. 

On Mr. Buddlecombe's way to Puddle- 
ton in the train, a mild old gentleman, 
sitting opposite to him, feebly dropped an 
observation on the fineness of the day, and 
he shortly after registered a vow that he 
would never again, as long as he lived, 
make use of such an insulting remark to a 
perfect stranger. 

On arriving at his home, Mr. Buddie- 
combe s wrath reached its zenith, or rather, 
as passion is by no means an exalted senti- 
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ment, it would be more correct to say, sank 
to its nadir. 

" Those accursed military 1" exclaimed 
Mr. Buddlecombe, as he dashed his hat 
with all his might on the tesselated floor 
of his hall. " Every bit of all this can be 
traced back to them. I always said, from 
the moment I heard they were coming to 
Fuddleton, all our peace and happiness and 
respectability would be bUghted. The 
slime of the military serpent is rendering 
our path of life foul and slippery beyond 
endurance. I could crush it under my 
heeL" 

And here Mr. Buddlecombe applied that 
treatment to his hat, as if it had really 
been the reptile in point; while Spigot 
stood* looking on at the performance, 
hng . from head to foot, and mur- 
muring, "' Certainly, your most worshipful 
worship." 
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An hour afterwards Mrs. Buddlecombe 
returned from the White Hart Hotel, 
after having there sounded all the depths 
of female sympathy, from sal volatile to 
cardamoms, from cardamoms to burnt 
feathers, from burnt feathers to cognac, 
and from cognac to what was perhaps, 
under the peculiar circumstances, the most 
invigorating and refreshing restorative of 
all — a female chorus of abuse poured upon 
men in general, and husbands in particular, 
who were denounced as " wicked deceivers, 
the whole lot of them, and not worth worry- 
ing and fretting about." 
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CHAPTER III. 



HUMBLE FIE. 



I HOUGH Lady Cecilia Warriner 
comported herself with such 
disdainful calmness through 
■what had been, beyopd all comparison, 
the most trying ordeal ever imposed upon 
her nerves or her pride, the iron had 
entered deeply into her soul. She felt 
almost stunned in spirit. Seldom had 
pride had such a fall, for it was not often 
that pride fell from such a height to so 
low a depth. To figure in such a scene as 
the one she had just passed through would 
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have been, in her own estimation, a degra- 
dation, had she even played the first part. 
But to figure as an intrigante with an old 
button - manufacturer 1 O, horrible, too 
horrible 1 She shuddered. She loathed 
herself to think that even in the diseased 
fancies of a jealous brain such a part should 
be assigned to her. She felt degraded. 

But her cup of degradation was not yet 
full. That bumper of bitterness was yet 
in store for her. She was sitting in her 
room shortly after the departure of Mrs. 
Buddlecombe from the hotel, when the 
landlord knocked at the door, using his 
knuckles with an unnecessary force that 
was, in itself, an impertinence. Hardly 
awaiting a reply, he turned the handle 
and appeared in the doorway. He was a 
coarse, free-and-easy man, with a thin 
veneer of civility, which soiccess was hourly 
rendering thinner. He was flashily dressed, 
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and wore a gigantic Albert watch-guard, a 
style of jewellery which, I think, had only 
just then superseded the old-fashioned all- 
round-the-neck chain. 

" Who are you ?" asked Lady Cecilia, 
with a supercilious stare. 

**The landlord of this establishment,'' 
was the reply, with a smile, as he stroked 
his chin with one hand, and rattled his 
watch-chain with the other. 

" Retire at once," commanded Lady Ce- 
cilia ; " and if you have anything to com- 
municate send the chambermaid." 

" O, I think we can dispense with all 
that ceremony," said the man, with a hor- 
ribly significant insolence that crimsoned 
poor Lady Cecilia's cheeks. 

She was above bandying words with 
such a low brute, and quietly turned her 
back upon him. 

*' I came myself," he continued, leaning 
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an elbow against the framework of the 
door, and crossing one leg in front of 
the other ; "for what I have to say had 
best come straight from me. It is to give 
you notice to quit my house at your 
earliest convenience. This establishment 
is conducted on principles of the strictest 
propriety, and after all the fuss and rumpus 
that's occurred here this morning, I must 
request you to leave it. There's a train 
starts for London in twenty minutes. You 
could go by that, couldn't you T 

*' Go away, and send the chambermaid at 
once." 

The man was nettled by the tones of 
command. 

'* Ladies who dress as you do, and wear 
the magnificent rings you wear, if they are 
real ladies, generally travel about with their 
own maids," he said. " However, I'll send 
the chambermaid up to help you to get 
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your things together, and I hope you'll 
be ready for an early start. In the mean- 
time, though, I'll trouble you to settle this 
little bill." 

A word more, a moment longer than 
could be avoided with this man, was ab- 
horrent to Lady Cecilia. Not that she felt 
exactly angry. He did not rise to that 
point. We may shudder at contact with a 
worm, but we do not get angry with it. 
She never looked at the out-held bill, but 
produced from her purse a five-pound note, 
which she placed on the table. 

" There," she said, " take the amount out 
of that, and give the balance to some local 
charity, if you have the honesty to do so." 
Your *' if " is not always such a peace- 
maker as Touchstone made out. The man 
was mollified by the first part of the sen- 
tence and the sight of the note, but the 
"if" stung him into insolence again. 
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''Ah, thanks," he said, taking up the 
note and scrutinising it, to see that it was 
not a flash one. *' I'll do what you wish. 
They're starting what they call a Magda- 
lene Home in the town here, and I'll give 
the balance to that as a very appropriate 

object." 

With this the ruflfian retired, feeling as 
if he had performed a meritorious act. 

Within a quarter of an hour Lady Cecilia 
walked through the hall to the fly on which 
her luggage had already been placed. 
There was quite a turn-out of the establish- 
ment to speed the parting guest, and a 
running fire of audible whispers and titter- 
ing greeted her progress. 

" By George, she's a 'andsome woman, 
though, ain't she ?" remarked a Brading- 
field " blood," who had made about twenty 
thousand pounds, and fancied he was a 
gentleman. 
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" By gad, she is !" acquiesced his com- 
panion, who laboured under a similar wild 
hallucination with regard to himself, and 
was smoking a cigar at the bar. " She's a 
regular screamer." 

" Horrid creature," said the landlady, in 
tones meant to reach the ears they would 
most offend. *' P'r aps she'll now know what 
style of 'ouses to keep her assassinations 
at in future." 

Even the white-faced wretched little 
waiter, who had grovelled before her on 
her arrival the previous evening, flourished 
his napkin with the air of a Lothario in 
disguise, and winked at her, a performance 
of which its object remained in profound 



Ignorance. 



Like Marie Antionette walking through 
the midst of the ^canaiUe, Lady Cecilia 
moved on with a dignity which nothing 
could debase. 
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^'Dear me," said the landlady, exas- 
perated at the apparent impotence of her 
last envenomed shaft, and now having re- 
course to what she considered a stroke of the 
severest irony, " one would think she was 
a lady of title. John, show her ladyship 
out. He, he, he 1" 

John was the " Boots ;" and though his 
face was distorted into a grin when it was 
turned towards his mistress, it wore a re- 
spectful enough expression as he put it 
into the window of the fly and touched 
his cap. 

"Tell him to drive on at once/' said 
Lady Cecilia, who had always left all such 
details of travel as " tipping " to her 
servants, and failed to catch the true 
meaning of Boots' civility. 

"Drive on," growled the disappointed 
suitor, banging the door of the fly, and 
further revenging himself by pointing 
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his thumb over his shoulder at the reced- 
ing vehicle, and making faces. 

''Well, I'm blowed," said the ostler, 
who stood by tainting the air with the 
redolence of the stable, and who deeply 
commiserated Boots in his misfortune, 
more especially as it was a sort of one 
which might overtake himself any hour of 
the day, " she carries 'er 'ead so 'igh they'd 
ought to put a martingale on her ;" a pro- 
fessional sally that elicited a good deal of 
merriment from the bystanders.* 

For all her brave bearing, Lady Cecilia 
felt humbled to the dust. 

* The readermust remember that all this happened 
in the land which Macaulay justly and wittily laughed 
at for its strange fits of '^ outrageous virtue ;" in the 
land where, a few years ago, a young lady, the sister 
of an undergraduate, was deported as a bad character, 
from one of our principal seats of learning, while 
paying a short visit to her brother there, on the all- 
sufficient and shocking grounds of having a pretty 
face and being fashionably dressed. 
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" Algernon," she said, as she threw 
herself back on the seat of the fly, '* I 
shall never forgive you for having brought 
all this upon me." 

Had not Lady Cecilia brought it upon 
herself ? 

On arriving at the station she found 
that the train was on the point of start- 
ing, and on reaching the platform it was 
actually moving off; but so anxious was 
she to shake the dust of Bradingfield off 
her feet that she determined at all risks 
to seize the present opportunity of leaving 
the hated place for ever behind her. Her 
luggage was dragged into the guard*s-van, 
and she herself was assisted into the 
nearest compartment, which happened to 
be one reserved for the use of smokers. 
There was biit one other occupant, a 
young man, and she noticed that, though 
her presence was an invasion of his privi- 
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leges, he silently and immediately threw 
away the cigar he had been smoking. 
It was not much to do, and was only what 
many gentlemen under the circumstances 
would have done, but to Lady Cecilia it 
seemed like the first glimpse of civilisa- 
tion after passing through a land of 
savages. 

'* Thank you," she said ; for she disliked 
the smell of a cigar in a confined space, 

« 

and was really grateful for the small act 
of kindness. 

The young man acknowledged her re- 
cognition of his trifling courtesy with a 
bow and a commonplace phrase, but his 
manner was full of that chivalrous respect 
for a woman which goes so far towards 
making a true gentleman. He might have 
served as an illustration of Rochefoucauld's 
not altogether incontestable maxim, that 
the air of gentle breeding is acquired most 
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easily in a camp, for the young man had 
just returned from the camp before Sebas- 
topol, he happening to be one of Alger- 
non's brother-officers, on his way up to 
London from Puddleton. 

Lady Cecilia's proud spirit, that was 
proof against insult, now broke down under 
the first touch of true politeness. The 
tears that most women would have had 
recourse to long before now came to her 
relief She turned her face, shielded it 
with her handkerchief, and for many miles 
of the journey cried in silent bitterness. 
The morning s work had humbled her to 
the dust. But humiliation is good for 
such as Lady Cecilia. 



« 



It teaches them that they are flesh and blood ; 

It also gently hints to them that others, 
Although of clay, are yet not quite of mud ; 

That urns and piplkins are but fragile brothers." 




CHAPTER IV. 



LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 



gY a vigorous figure of speech, 
which, substituted the eflfect for 
the cause, an English archer 
was said to carry a dozen French or 
Scottish lives by his side. But, as an 
instrument of destiny, the medieeval 
archer's quiver sinks into insignificance 
compared with the bag of a modern post- 
man. This humble wallet contains life 
and death, joy and sorrow, spite and be- 
nevolence, fortune and poverty, hope and 
despair. If it is often pregnant with 
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blessings, it is also, per contra^ a very 
Pandora's box for evils. To tell a person 
to put his head in a bag is generally 
thought to convey a hidden taunt, if not a 
direct insult. It is an expression, indeed, 
usually considered equivalent to the vulgar 
retort, '' Shut up 1" But how differently 
should this figure of speech sound to a 
metaphysical postman 1 To him it would 
suggest an expanding rather than a shut- 
ting-up process. For what an inexhaustible 
source of meditation might he not find in 
his bag, if he figuratively put his head into 
it 1 As a matter of fact, however, a post- 
man is not metaphysical — which is all the 
better, perhaps, for that overwhelming 
majority of the public which Ukes its 
letters punctually delivered ; and though at 
a festive season of the year his mind is apt 
to run on a certain box, it is not Pandora's. 
We have seen how the particular post- 
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man who delivered Lady Cecilia's letter at 
the Mayor of Puddleton's home, thereby 
sowed the seeds of jealousy, deceit, and 
rage. Alas, the same postman brought 
despair to an inmate of the same home. 
Sad to relate, the victim was poor little 
Florence. 

The reader may have noticed that Mr. 
Buddlecombe was rather fond of mention- 
ing the not particularly interesting fact to 
outsiders, that his daughter had received 
an education on which no expense had 
been spared. Therein he alluded princi- 
pally to a very select finishing school for 
young ladies in Germany, where Florence 
had spent, happily and profitably, those 
two years of her life immediately preceding 
her eventful meeting with Algernon War- 
riner at Folkestone. The letter which 
came to her in the same bag that brought 
distrust and dissension to her parents was 
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from a favourite schoolfellow who had been, 
in the gushing language of young ladies, 
her " bosom friend." On leaving school 
together this female edition of David and 
Jonathan had parted with mutual protesta- 
tions of undying love ; and then, as is so 
often the case between ''bosom friends," 
they had quite lost sight of each other 
after a fervid correspondence lasting a 
whole fortnight. This renewal of friend- 
ship in its epistolary form, arrived, as the 
other important letter did, at breakfast- 
time. As Florence recognised the hand- 
writing an exclamation of joy escaped her, 
and the old tender feelings of friendship 
filled her heart with a rush. With glowing 
cheeks, sparkling eyes, and lips parted 
into a sweet soft smile, she perused the 
first page or so; then a wild look of horror 
came into the eyes, the colour forsook the 
cheeks, the lips still remained parted, but 
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instead of a smile a half- stifled cry escaped 
them. For a few moments she appeared 
to be on the point of fainting ; but she 
recovered herself. She felt she could not 
read on where she was ; and with a brave 
efibrt at keeping up appearances thrust 
the letter into her bosom, and forced a 
smile into her bloodless lips. She might 
have spared herself, poor little creature, 
this last efibrt ; for Mr. and Mrs. Buddie- 
combe were too much occupied with their 
own thoughts, as already described, to 
notice the sudden blight of misery which 
seemed to have fallen upon their child, and 
changed her in one moment from the pic- 
ture of happiness to the very personifica- 
tion of leaden-eyed despair. The pallid 
face, the trembling hand, the sufiused eye, 
the quivering lip, and the untasted break- 
fast, all of which, at any other time, would 
have called forth a burst of anxious sym- 
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pathy, now neither elicited comment nor 
attracted notice. Though her heart was 
bursting, there was yet room in it to be 
thankful for this small mercy. She was 
afraid if she left the table, as she longed 
to do, that her mother might follow to see 
what was the matter ; and her heart was 
so sore and bruised that it shrank as yet 
from even the gentle touch of a mother s 
sympathy. So 

'^ She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief," 

until Mr. Buddlecombe rose from the 
table and left the room, quickly followed 
by his wife. Then did Florence rush to 
her room, bolt the door, and tear the letter 
from her bosom. Without even waiting 
to throw herself into a seat, though her 
trembling limbs could hardly sustain her, 
she read as follows : 
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"Darling Flossie, 

" What an age it is since we have 
written to each other 1 And after all the 
promises, too, that we made about corre- 
sponding regularly once a week 1 I wonder 
whose fault it has been? I cannot say. 
But this I can say, that, though IVe not 
written for all this enormously long time, 
I have often and often thought of you. 
We are leaving town in a few days for 
Belford Court, and you nuist come and 
spend as long as ever you can with us at 
once, and next season you must come to 
us in town. You can't plead an engage- 
ment, for I have given you too long a 
notice to afford you that loophole of escape. 
I cannot make out how it is we have never 
met for so long a time. I fear, Flossie, 
the sudden plunge into all the gaieties and 
novelties of what some people call fashion- 
able life must have rather turned my head 
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just at first, but something happened 
yesterday which has screwed it round all 
right again — at least, as far as you are 
concerned — and I at once resolved not to 
let another twenty-four hours pass without 
writing to you. 

''I must now tell you the main object of 
this letter is not so much to assure you of 
my undying affection as to give you some 
proof of it. And what surer proof of 
friendship can there be, Flossie, than to do 
all we. can to guard those we love from 
even the possibility of harm ? You know, 
in virtue of my year's seniority, I used 
always in those dear old schooldays to 
exercise a sort of guardianship over you. 
Do you recollect, when that great fat 
German girl slapped you, how I pulled 
those two long flaxen bell-ropes she used 
to call hair until she yelled ? It was 
awfully unladylike, I know, and I would 
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not have done it for my own sake ; but I 
did for yours. Our place at Belford, 
where we are going to- morrow, and where 
I hope you will soon follow us, is as 
old-fashioned as the hills; and in the 
drawing-room there are great broad yellow- 
damask bell-ropes. Whenever I pull them, 
particularly if I am in a hurry, I always 
think of the gallantry with which I rushed 
to your rescue. The old French proverb 
says, L'amitiS est F amour sans ailes. But 
in our friendship there are wings — a guar- 
dian angel's wings ; for I am now going to 
fill my old role of guardian angel to you. 
I am not going to pull anybody's hair this 
time, though. 

" I am a long time in coming to the 
point ; for I feel one moment as if I were 
going to do a very stupid thing, and the 
next as if I could do nothing else. 
Yesterday papa and I lunched with a cer- 
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tain Lady Cecilia Warriner, of whom I 
dare say you have never heard, unless I 
have mentioned her casually in our long 
confidential chats to each other, for I have 
known her from infancy. She is very 
beautiful, and I fancy is an old flame of 
papa's, if anything so cold can be called a 
flame. However, that's not what I want 
to write about. She has an only son, a 
Captain Algernon Warriner, and it is 
mainly about him that I wish to write. 
Beware of him, Flossie darling I Shun 
him as you would shun some deadly danger. 
I met him at his mother's yesterday for 
the first time since childhood. He is 
awfully good-looking, and as fascinating, 
I should think, as a serpent is said to be 
to a poor little bird ; and directly I heard 
in the course of conversation at lunch 
yesterday that he was quartered at 
Puddleton, where I knew you to be. 
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my soul sounded the alarm on your ac- 
count. 

'* When I thought of your sweet little 
face, winning ways, affectionate disposition, 
and truthful confiding nature, and then 
looked at his handsome face, and knew 
what he was, I quite shuddered at the 
idea of your being thrown together. I 
am certain there is not a girl in Puddleton, 
or anywhere near it, who can hold a candle 
to you in looks ; and if your pretty face 
does allure him to your side, I can only 
hope and pray that you may not prove an 
instance of the saying that a pretty face is 
a woman's greatest curse. But be warned 
in time, Flossie darling I Have nothing 
to say to him from the very first, or you 
may bitterly repent it. I have had the 
story of Algernon Warriner's worthless- 
ness from the very best authority — my 
own father, who has known him ever since 
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he was born. Now papa may be tight- 
laced, for his figure is most beautifully 
preserved ; but he most certainly is not 
what is called straitA&cedi. Quite the 
reverse. I don't wish to say one word in 
disparagement of poor dear papa ; but he 
is a regular man of the world, and the last 
one to be shocked or to think anything of 
a young man's crop of wild-oats ; and yet 
the state of virtuous indignation he worked 
himself up into about Algernon Warriner's 
iniquities — whatever they may be — was 
really something almost appalling. What 
I have told you by way of warning is mild 
and weak compared to the language in 
which his admonitions to me on this 
subject were couched. He actually told 
me he would sooner see me in my grave 
than know that I harboured even the 
slightest feeling of love for young War- 
riner. If papa thinks a young man bad, 
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he must indeed be depraved. He must 

> 

be something too awfully shocking even to 
think of. Why, there is old Lord Skamp- 
ington, who regularly at the close of every 
season for the last fifteen years has eloped 
with a married woman ; in fact, his annual 
elopement is now, quite as much as Good- 
wood itself, the recognised conclusion of 
the London season ; and yet papa will per- 
sist in talking of this horrible loathsome 
old wretch as a very good fellow, and a 
man more sinned against than sinning, 

*' I just mention this to show you that 
papa is by no means likely to take a 
prudish view of things. Gracious, what 
must Algernon Warriner be, then 1 I 
faithfully promised papa not to say a word 
to a soul about what he told me against this 
dreadful character. His very words were, 
'Let others guard their own ewe-lambs 
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from the faiigs of the wolf.' But when I 
heard that this handsome dangerous repro- 
bate was quartered at Piiddleton, and 
thought that you would therefore very- 
likely be brought into contact with him, I 
determined to break my promise in order 
to put you on your guard. A broken pro- 
mise is bad, Flossie darling, but a broken 
heart is worse. 

" Now I dare say when you get this far 
you will burst out laughing, if you have 
not done so already ; and think, as I did 
when ' papa poured forth the most fearful 
warnings against this individual, ' What a 
nonsensical piece of fuss about nothing !' 
However, it cant do any harm, and it may 
do a great deal of good. What an out- 
rageously long letter I have written, to be 
sure I I must now rush off and dress for 
dinner. Write to me at once to say you 
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are comiDg to us immediately at Belford 
Court. You must come ! Let me know 
what day to expect you. Good-bye, 
darling Flossie ! 

" Ever your loving friend, 

*' Agatha Madingley." 

Poor Florence's feelings can be imagined 

as she read these words, which, stroke by 

stroke, shattered her idol. Never had icon- 

« 
oclast done his work more completely than 

had Agatha Madingley in the present in- 
stance. That she had acted in perfect 
good faith it is hardly necessary to inform 
the reader. She implicitly believed what 
her father had told her, for she could see 
no possible reason for disbelief; and out of 
love for her little school-friend; whom 
chance had thrown in the path of danger, 
she raised her warning voice to the utmost 
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of her ability. In justice, too, to Sir 
Tripton, it must be said that he would 
have been horrified to find that what had 
been merely a ruse d*amour, evolved from 
his deep and varied experiences of the 
female heart, was turning out as black a 
piece of work as' even the filthy hand of 
Calumny had ever traced. Had the old 
hecm foreseen the tangled web he was 
Aveaving, he would have left the loom as 
hastily as the Lady of Shalott when she 
caught sight of Sir Lancelot's helmet- 
feather. 

" O Aggie, Aggie, youVe broken my 
heart !" gasped Florence, placing her hand 
on her side ; then, her trembling limbs no 
longer able to support her, she sank to the 
ground, and, laying her head against her 
bed, sobbed bitterly. 

To those who may think that Florence's 
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heart returned a verdict of ''Guilty" on 
insuflficient evidence, I would quote : 

" AVhere love is great, the little doubts are fear ; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there." 

For a long time she remained in this 
position, too much stunned by the fearful 
blow to do anything but moan and sob. 
Her mind was like a dark abyss, impene- 
trable to reason. Her soul was, as it were, 
enveloped in a horrible black pall, shroud- 
ing from her mental gaze something too 
awful to be realised. And then when her 
reasonincj faculties recovered the first shock 
of grief they brought her no consolation. 
The light of reason, on the contrary, 
showed her with a searing distinctness that 
there must be some truth in these charges 
against Algernon. " Too good to be true" 
is a very old saying ; but '* too bad to be 
xinivyie'' was the converse which held good 
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on this occasion. Florence knew that 
Agatha Madingley was as true-hearted a 
girl as ever lived, and that she was in- 
capable of so foul a slander as her com- 
munication would be were it not founded 
on fact. Might she not have been, how- 
ever, while acting herself from the purest 
motives, a mere transmitter of the vilest 
scandal ? The most honest mortal alive 
may be an utterer of base coin ; Charity 
itself, with the most beautiful intentions, 
might seek to relieve Distress with a bad 
sovereign which would very soon land Dis- 
tress in a police-cell : the moral of these 
reflections being that a friendly hand might 
unconsciously administer a poisonous 
draught. Such was the loophole of escape 
from her torture which presented itself to 
Florence one moment only to be closed 
against her the next. No, Aggie Mading- 
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ley had not gathered her information from 
an impure source likely to generate so foul 
an aspersion. She had had it direct from 
her own father, who had known Algernon 
Warriner from boyhood. 

" I will go to mamma," moaned poor 
Florence, feeling that if there was comfort 
anywhere upon earth it would be drawn 
from that spring of sympathy which seldom 
runs dry — a mother's affection. Her 
efforts, however, to find Mrs. Buddlecombe 
elicited the information that that lady had 
gone out with considerable haste very soon 
after Mr. Buddlecombe's departure. 

*' I will go to Mr. BoUtho, then," thought 
Florence, and, snatching her summer hat 
from its peg in the hall, she at once 
started. With hurried steps she traversed 
by a bypath the few fields separating Mr. 
Bolitho's comfortable villa from her father's 
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more pretentious mansion, and soon arrived 
at her destination. At any time, but cer- 
tainly not now, there was no initiative 
ceremony of ringing or knocking — the 
house, from basement to attic, was free to 
her; and on opening the door she con- 
fronted the old housekeeper, who hap- 
pened to be going her morning's tour of 
inspection, and was subjecting the hall to 
a severe scrutiny in search of '* matter in 
the wrong place/' About Mr. Bolitho's 
house there was all the polish and cleanli- 
ness of a man-of-war or a prison, without 
any of their constraint or formality. 

" Good-morning, Miss Florry," said the 
old lady, relaxing her features into a bright 
welcome ; contracting them, however, 
again, the next moment, into a shocked 
expression. " Lor' bless me, how ill you 
do look, dear 1 Whatever is the matter ? 
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Don't say there's anything wrong with the 
Mayor or your poor dear ma !" 

" no, thank you ; they are both quite 
well," replied Florry. " Where is Mr. 
Bolitho r 

" He is in the study," said the old lady, 
with a reverence in her voice, as if she 
were speaking of a deity she worshipped. 
" But, my darling child, I never thought 
your sweet bright little face could look like 
that," she added, taking Florrie's hand in 
both hers and stroking it, while she peered 
into the white sorrow-stricken little face ; 
for many a time and oft had Florry, as a 
baby, crowed and kicked on the good old 
dame's lap. 

Rewarding this tender sympathy with 
a kiss, which brought the tears into the 
old lady's eyes, Florry gently disengaged 
herself, and hurried to the study. 
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" Dear, dear," said the old housekeeper, 
as she resumed her inspection, '^ her face 
gave me quite a turn ; I couldn't have 
been more shocked if I had seen a cobweb 
over the hall-door, or a speck of dust on 
his chair." 

As Florence burst into the study, Mr. 
Bolitho rose with the flurried air of a de- 
tected forger, and hurriedly thrust a paper 
into his desk. The crime this hoary- 
headed old scoundrel was perpetrating 
when thus taken in flagrante delicto was 
the inditement of a cheque for fifty pounds, 
in favour of a poor widow about whom he 
knew little more than that she was poor, 
struggling, and deserving. Had the bold, 
honest-looking signature, " Joseph Boli- 
tho," which he had just executed with a 

flourish, been a forgery, he could not have 
concealed the document with greater 
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hurry. He was one of the few who " love 
to do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame." 

" Why, Florry, you little rogue, what 

brings Bless my soul, what's the 

matter ?" 

Well might Mr. Bolitho change his key 
from pleasant banter to anxious surprise ; 
for Florence, after vainly endeavouring to 
form a word with her quivering lips, had 
rushed into his arms, and burst out 
crying. 

*' Your mother and father, Florry — what 
of them ?" he anxiously asked. 

" The— the— they're all right 1" sobbed 
Florry. 

" Thank Godl" was the fervent response. 
" Mr. Bolitho— Algy 1" 
'^Algyl Well, well, what of him ? For 
God's sake, what of him 1" 
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" I d-d-didn't me-me-mean to say Algy," 
sobbed poor little Florence, as if her heart 
would break. 

" Good gracious, what's the matter with 
the child 1" exclaimed old Bolitho, with a 
glance, all round the room, of hopeless be- 
wilderment. *' She ought to know who 
shb's crying her eyes out about. Then 
who do you mean ?" 

** I — I mustn't call him Algy any 
m-m-more 1" 

'* Then call him Algernon, if you think 
that prettier," said old Bolitho, in semi- 
idiotic tones. 

*' He isn't Algernon either !" sobbed 
Florence. 

'^0, isn't her said old Bolitho, in 
tones wholly idiotic this time. 

'• No, he isn't Algy or Algernon to me 
now." 
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" Then what the deuce is he ?" 

"He's Ca-Ca-Captain Warriner. Nothing 
more 1" 

"Why the dickens isn't he V' 

'* Because — because — because he's a bad 
man 1" 

Here Florence in a piteous wail reached 
the climax of her woful tale, if a few inco- 
herent words, half-drowned in sobs and 
painful catchings of breath, can be called a 
recital. 

" Bad man 1" exclaimed old Bolitho, 
with sceptic warmth. "Bad man be 
hanged 1 Who told you he was a bad 
man? Tell me who told you, and I'll 
make him eat his words 1 I'll ram them 
down his throat, together with his front 
teeth, if they haven't already been knocked 
out, half a dozen times over, for defamation 
ot character." 
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'' No one told me/* replied Florence. '^ I 
heard it in a letter." 

"An infernal anonymous letter, I sup- 
pose. Tear it up, Florry, and throw it to 
the winds, together with all fears and 
doubts its vile poison has put into your 
heart. Calumny, my poor innocent little 
Florry, spares no one, least of all the 
noblest and the best. To us old ones in 
the world this is a truism ; to you, my 
guileless little one, it is a shocking dis- 
covery. And, further, let me tell you that 
anonymous letters are a favourite means in 
the foul hands of Calumny." 

'* But the letter is not anonymous," said 
Florence, piteously looking up into the 
kind old face beaming tenderly down upon 
her. ^* It was written, too, by one whose 
truthful generous nature abhors calumny 
as much as yours does. YouVe often heard 
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me speak of Agatha Madingley — not so 
much, lately as when I first came back 
from school in Germany. We loved and 
do love each other like sisters, and she is 
the truest-hearted girl that ever lived." 

*'Yes, yes, yes; well, well?" said Mr. 
Bolithc, impatiently. 

" Well, she wrote the letter. Her father 
' is an old intimate friend of Algy*s — I 
mean Algernon's — I mean Captain War- 
riner's mother, and has known him from 
childhood ; and it is from him Aggie 
Madingley has had all this awful account." 

'' Where's this letter ? Show it to me," 
said Mr. Bolitho, grimly serious. 

In obedience to this behest Florence felt 
in her pocket, then in the bosom of her 
dress, and then in various other hiding- 
places aflforded by the female style of dress ; 
but to no avail. 
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" Good gracious I I must have dropped 
it on my way here, or left it at home 1 
How careless of me 1 I could have sworn, 
though, I put it into my pocket. I must 
go back at once- and look for it. I 
wouldn't, for all the world, that anyone 
but you or mamma saw it." 

** Stop, Florry dear, for a moment,'^ 
said Mr. Bolitho, as Florence, in great 
tribulation of mind, hurried towards the 
door. " Tell me first what this letter said. 
I can't stand the suspense of waiting till I 
see it.'' 

Only too well did Florence remember 
the terms of the impeachment, and she 
poured forth her little tale of woe in 
broken murmurs. 

" I should not have believed it from 
anyone but Agatha Madingley/' she said 
at its conclusion. 

'* I don't believe it from her .'" 
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"Don't you, Mr. Bolithol" said 
Florence, with just a dash of hope faintly 
illumining her face. 

"Devil a bit!" said the old fellow, 
shortly. 

"0 Mr. Bolitho, how sweet those 
lovely soft words seem to me I'' said 
Florence. 

Euphony, after all, lies more in the 
sense than in the sound. " Not guilty," 
uttered by a wheezy- voiced foreman, would 
sound much sweeter to the prisoner at the 
bar than an adverse verdict pronounced 
by a Mario in " liquid notes mellifluously 
bland." 

" No, I don't believe it, and, what's 
more, I nmiit believe it until I get further 
proof," said Mr. Bolitho. " I'll tell you 
what I'll do, I'll ride up to the barracks 
at once, and see what I can pick up there 
in a cautious sort of way. So go home 
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and get hold of that letter as soon as you 
can, and I'll be with you later on in the 
morning." 

Florence thanked her kind old friend 
and godfather, and took her departure 
with a somewhat lighter heart than 
she had brought to the interview ; 
while Mr. Bohtho ordered his cob to be 
saddled and brought round at once. 

While retracing her steps across the 
fields, Florence looked eagerly, but unsuc- 
cessfully, for the letter which she might 
have dropped. 

On reaching home she found Spigot in 
the hall, ruefully contemplating a battered 
hat which he held in his hand. 

** Whose hat is that, Spigot ?" asked 
Florence. 

"His worship's, miss," replied Spigot, 
with bated breath and an uneasy glance in 
the direction of the study. 
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" Good gracious ! what has happened V 
she anxiously asked ; for the sight of a 
battered hat is apt to suggest probable 
injury to the head it usually shields from 
atmospheric and other influences. 

" Well, you see, miss, his worship came 
in about a quarter of an hour ago ; . and 
being not altogether exactly pleased about 
something, he put his foot on his hat, 
miss,*' replied Spigot, as if this subpedal 
operation with a hat was as natural and 
usual a manifestation of displeasure as a 
frown or a hasty word. "But," added 
Spigot, whose terror of the great man 
lasted even in his dreams, *' what a bless- 
ing his worship's head wasn't in it at the 
time V 

The difficulty of any person tread- 
ing on his hat while it was on his own 
head apparently not occurring to the faith- 
ful retainer. 
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On asking if her mother were in, 
Florence was answered in the negative ; 
and coming to the conclusion that a frame 
of mind which would crush hats was to be 
avoided, she hastily ascended to her room. 
On entering it she was relieved in her 
mind at finding the missing letter. It was 
lying open on the floor, where, in her dire 
grief and confusion, she had evidently 
dropped it while under the impression that 
she had slipped it into her pocket. Though 
so deeply had the written words sunk into 
her heart that she could have repeated 
them from memory, there was a fascina- 
tion in reading them over and over again, 
in the fond hope of convincing herself that 
the whole thing was a baseless as well as 
a base fabrication by which Agatha 
Madingley had been duped. But, on the 
contrary, even the hope that Mr. Bolitho's 
scepticism had inspired in her became with 
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each perusal fainter and fainter, until it 
flickered out altogether, leaving her once 
more in the darkness of despair. And 
this, above all others, is a darkness like 
that which came " over the land of Egypt, 
even darkness which may be felt'' Then 
plaintively whimpering, " O, I wonder if 
mamma has come in yet T' she rose and 
sought the only solace that seemed open 
to her now. 

Mrs. Buddlecombe had come in, and 
was in her own room. Her frame of mind 
was hardly less miserable than her 
daughter's ; but Florence's tear-bedimmed 
eyes were blind to the evidences of grief, 
anger, and fatigue amply portrayed in her 
mother's countenance. 

With any but a soft or sympathetic ex- 
pression of face did Mrs. Buddlecombe 
listen to the outpourings of the wounded 
spirit. Florence could not have gone to a 
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more bitter adviser ; for, after the morn- 
ning s experience, Mrs. Buddlecombe, like 
the Psalmist, was saying in her heart, 
*' All men are liars/' 

'* Do you believe it, darling mamma V 
asked Florence, after her mother had read 
the letter. 

*^ Yes ; I can very easily believe every 
word of it," said Mrs. Buddlecombe, whose 
wholesome heart that morning's work had 
turned to gall. 

*' O mamma 1" groaned Florence, who 
knew well that her mothers judgment ever 
leaned to the side of mercy, ^' I did not 
expect you would have believed it so easily. 
I thought you would as soon have believed 
ill of papa as of Algy.*' 

" Ha, ha I" half laughed, half cried Mrs. 
Buddlecombe, as she thought of her 
Joshua s perfidy. *' They are all the same, 
Florence, these men. Young or old, 
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single or married, they are one and all 
what the song says — ' deceivers ever.' 
Have nothing whatever to do with one 
of the vile sex, Florry darling !" 




CHAPTER V. 



CROSS PURPOSES. 



SLIGHT retrogression is neces- 
sary. While Florence was at 
Mr. Bolitho's, Mr. Buddie- 
combe suddenly bethought him that per- 
haps a little nagging at his daughter 
might ease his troubled mind, or, at all 
events, divert bis thoughts for a short 
time ; and with this object he wandered 
in search of her upstairs and downstairs, 
till he finally reached that young lady's 
chamber. Receiving no response to his 
tap, he opened the door and entered. On 
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the floor was an open letter which at once 
attracted his attention. 

" What a careless girl she is, to be sure!'' 
observed Mr. Buddlecombe, stooping down 
and picking up the letter, with the inten- 
tion of putting it on the toilet-table. As 
he held it in his hand, however, his eye 
fell on the written words, and, as Fate 
would have it, those particular words were : 
'^ I have heard the story of Algernon 
Warriner's worthlessness from the very 
best authority." On this, curiosity getting 
the better of every other feeling, Mr. 
Buddlecombe read a few more sentences ; 
then, sternly muttering, "It is my 
bounden duty to go further into this," he 
read the letter from beginning to end. He 
read it, too, with feelings of self-congratu- 
lation. It came in most opportunely. 
He wanted an excuse to give his own con- 
science for intercepting Algernon Warri- 
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ner's letters to Florence, and here was one, 
cut and dry, for him. It was now, with- 
out the slightest moral doubt, his bounden 
duty to stop all further intercourse by 
every means in his power, and the most 
efficacious were those suggested by Lady 
Cecilia, 

Having come to this conclusion, he re- 
placed the letter where he had found it, 
and once more retired to his study, where 
for the present we shall leave him. 

Anxiously did Florence await Mr. 
Bolitho's return from the barracks; and 
on descrying him from her window riding 
up the avenue, she hastened out to meet 
him. 

^^ Mr. Bolitho, have you heard any- 
thing ?" asked Florence, with an eager 
white face. 

" Well, I have some news of Algy ; 
and this much I can say, that it affords a 
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convincing proof of the high estimation he 
is held in at the Horse Guards. I consider 
it a most valuable evidence to character, 
and a practical refutation of the mischiev- 
ous scandal that has occasioned you so much 
alarm and sorrow this morning." 

** But what is it T asked Florence impa- 
tiently, and, in spite of Mr. Bolitho's 
assurances, with considerable misgivings ; 
for a piece of intelligence requiring a 
preface is pretty sure to have something 
unpleasant in it. 

** Well, in one way," replied Mr. Bolitho, 
patting her pale cheeky " the news may 
not be altogether welcome, Florry; for 
what I have to tell you involves a short 
separation between you two. The fact is, 
Algy has been ordered off at a few hours' 
notice to Malta." 

'* To Malta I" exclaimed Florence, clasp- 
ing her hands. 
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*' Yes ; I saw the Colonel, who has just 
arrived from London by the midday train, 
and he told me all about it. It appears 
that the constant stream of troops passing' 
through Malta, on their way from the 
Crimea, has thrown such a strain on the 
Quartermaster- GeneraVs department at 
that little military hotbed, as to almost 
break it down; and Algy, as a smart 
clever young oflScer, has been specially 
selected to go out to their assistance, with 
a title as long as my arm — Acting Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, I think 
they call it. If the duties are at all 
commensurate with the title, the post 
must be a very onerous one. I suppose 
it didn't exist in Shakespeare's time, or 
he wouldn't have wanted to know what 
was in a name." 

This careless gaiety was assumed by 
Mr. Bolitho; for, in truth, there was 
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something about this sudden order which, 
after what he had heard from Florence, 
produced, even in his unsuspecting nature, 
just the suspicion of a suspicion that a 
screw was loose somewhere. And when 
suspicion, even in the smallest degree, 
crept into Mr. Bolitho*s heart, it was a 
substance so completely foreign to his 
nature as to create an abnormal irrita- 
tion. 

*' Never mind, Florry/' he continued ; 
"he*ll only be away for a short time. 
You're certain to get a letter from him to- 
night, telling you all about it." 

By this time they were crossing a 
portion of the lawn immediately in front 
of Mrs. Buddlecombe's and Florry's 
boudoir, which, by means of French 
windows, opened on to the gravel path. 

" Mr. Bolitho 1" called Mrs. Buddie- 
combe, suddenly appearing at one of the 
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windows, " do come in ; I wish most par- 
ticularly to speak to you. Florry darling, 
leave us alone for the present." 

" I've told mamma all about the letter, 
Mr. Bolitho," murmured Florence. " The 
dreadful weight of suspense and doubt and 
misery was more than I could bear all 
by myself, and I couldn't help going to 
you two ; for I knew you both were so 
fondof Algy.' 

"Quite right, quite right. But you'll 
hear to-night from him, my dear," said the 
old fellow, patting her fondly on the 
shoulder. " If she doesn't," he added, as 
he obeyed Mrs. Buddlecombe's summons, 
" I shall really think — well, I shan't know 
really whM to think. That will be just 
about my mental condition regarding the 
matter." 

On entering the room, the traces of 
grief which lurked about Mrs. Buddie- 
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combe's eyes and nose at once attracted 
Mr. BoHtho's attention. 

" 0, I do so wish to speak to you !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Buddlecombe, burying her 
face in her handkerchief. " You are the 
oldest and kindest friend I have." 

" My dear, dear lady, you should not 
give way like this," said Mr. Bolitho, who 
really thought that, considering the 'cir- 
cumstances of the case, Mrs. Buddleconibe 
was carrying her maternal sympathy be- 
yond the bounds of reason. " I have 
heard the whole story, and permit me to 
say you are not acting with your usual 
admirable sense in at once taking the 
blackest view of the matter." 

" It's impossible to take too black a 
view of it," said Mrs. Buddlecombe, pas- 
sionately. 

" O pooh, pooh !" said old Bolitho, 
jauntily. " I have heard the whole story, 
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credited with such, soothing properties, is, 
in my opinion, a humbug. I don't find it 
soothing me in the least — quite the re- 
verse. What there can be so very dis- 
graceful in my loving Florry as if she 
were my own daughter, I " 

" Florry I Who was talking of Florry ?" 

" Why, I was — of Florry and Algernon 
Warriner. Who were you talking about ?" 

"O Mr. Bolitho/' said Mrs. Buddie- 
combe, in a burst of penitence, "forgive 
me for my rude unfeeling words ! The 
misunderstanding rose out of my selfish 
grief. I was not thinking of my poor 
darling little Florry, but of my own self. 
I thought all this time you were alluding 
to Joshua and that horribly lovely woman." 

"What horribly lovely woman?" said 
Mr. Bolitho. 

" O, it's shocking I" replied Mrs. Buddle- 
coml?e, wiping her eyes with her handker- 
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chief, and with difficulty restraining 
another fit of weeping. "You are the 
only one to whom I would divulge this 
tale of shame. From Florence of course 
it must be most sacredly kept." 

Mr. Bolitho was not a victim to idle 
curiosity, neither was he a lover of scandal ; 
nevertheless he drew his chair nearer, and 
listened arrectis aurrbus. Mrs. Buddie- 
combe did not keep him waiting long. 

" O Mr. Bolitho, I have found Joshua 
out in a liaison with a most lovely woman 
— I must admit that much of her, the vile 
creature I" 

" I can't believe it," said Mr. Bolitho, 

pushing his chair back half a foot, and 

gazing with horror on his informant. " It's 

impossible. You've been imposed upon, 

my dear Mrs. Buddlecombe, by some foul 

lie." 

" Nothing of the sort," returned Mrs. 
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Buddlecombe ; " seeing is believing. I 
wish to goodness it wasn't. I traced him 
to the White Hart at Bradingfield, and 
surprised them in the midst of their as- 
signation. I wish I had not now. I 
prefer the state of blissful ignorance I was 
in yesterday. But now that I do know it, 
I cannot cahnly submit to it. Mr. 
Bolitho," concluded Mrs. Buddlecombe, in 
a passionate appeal to her old friend, " you 
have known him from boyhood ; you have 
influence over him ; win him — O, win my 
poor erring Joshua back to the path of 
virtue !" 

Mr. Bolitho was pierced to the very 
centre of his great tender heart. He was 
also shocked beyond measure ; for he 
entertained a very high opinion of the 
marriage vow — all the higher, possibly, 
for never having taken it himself; and 
there was a grand air of steadfast resolve 
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on his benevolent countenance as he re- 
phed, " I will 1" and strode from the room. 
In a few moments he was at the study- 
door. But how he won, or sought to win, 
Mr. Buddlecombe back to the path of 
virtue must be reserved for another 
chapter. 




CHAPTER VI. 



HAMMER AND TONGS. 



aT is not extraoi-dinary for persons 
to be blinded by their own tears; 
but old Bolitho was frequently 
blinded by other people's. By " other 
people" isof course meant women. Men's 
tears, from their rarity, are hardly worth 
taking into account. When men cry it is, 
in nine cases out of ten, dotage or drink, 
though there are occasions of course when 
a man can play the woman with his eyes 
without any slur on his manhood. If 
Mr. Bolitho had not been an old bachelor 
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he might have taken matters more calmly ; 
but the mackintosh of matrimonial ex- 
perience had not descended on his shoulders, 
rendering him water-proof to these 
bitter showers, and whenever one burst 
over him he was invariablv drenched 
through and through by it. So, as he 
strode on his mission of winning Mr. 
Buddlecombe back to the path of virtue, 
he felt nothing, he saw nothing, but Mrs. 
Buddlecombe's tears, and he burned — as 
unslaked lime burns under the influence 
of water — to wipe her eye in one sense, 
and Mr. Buddlecombe's, in another. 

On arriving at the supposed Lothario's 
study - door, Mr. Bolitho applied his 
knuckles to it with a virtuous indignation 
that nearly sent them through the panel. 
Now to every gentleman there is some- 
thing specially sacred about his study. 
No matter if he never performs any more 
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important operation there than paring his 
nails or answering an invitation, he per- 
sists in looking at it as a hallowed spot 
dedicated to that immortal part of him- 
self — his mind. Mr. Buddlecombe on this, 
as on most other points, was even more 
combustible than the generality of gentle- 
men, and to have his study-door thus 
rudely assailed amounted very nearly to a 
personal assault. So there was a great 
deal more than met the ear of Mr. 
Bolitho in the responsive '^ Come in," 
which, indeed, as far as pitch and tone 
went, sounded a great deal more like 
" Get out I" 

"Bolitho," snarled Mr. Buddlecombe, 
as the door was opened, "I was under 
the impression that the use of the batter- 
ing-ram had gone out with the fall of the 
Roman Empire ; but you have just un- 
deceived me." 
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" Look here, Buddlecombe," said old 
Bolitho, dropping the usual familiar 
"Buddie," and addressing the friend of 
his boyhood with marked severity by his 
patronymic in full, " I'm not in the mood 
for bandying words. I have something 
serious to say to you, something very 



serious." 



*' Have you really ?" said Mr. Buddie- 
combe, still smarting under the affront to 
his study-door, and venting his wrath under 
a cloak of sarcasm which fitted him but 
indifferently well. "Have you really, 
Bolitho? Now, does that mean you are 
going to prod me in the ribs, and then 
blow my head off with a ^ffaw ?" 

To this Mr. Bolitho did not deign to 
reply further than by a savage grunt, as 
he seized a chair, planted it violently on 
the floor exactly opposite to Mr. Buddie- 
combe, and, seating himself upon it, con- 
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fronted that gentleman with a steadfast 
stare. 

"Allow me, Bolitho, to obtrude three 
facts on your consideration," said Mr. 
Buddlecombe, still on the sarcastic tack. 
*^ First, that chairs are made of a frangible 
material called wood ; secondly, that they 
possess sufficient stabiUty without ramming 
their legs through the floor; and thirdly, that 
you are not sitting for your photograph, 
with me as the object on which to keep your 
eye fixed. You will excuse my candour," 
concluded the sarcastic gentleman, with 
the sort of sweet smile a dog gives you 
when you take a bone from him. 

" Yes, I'll excuse your candour, if youVe 
got any ; only too glad to do so ; but I 
don't believe you can have a particle," was 
the reply. 

For once in his life old Bolitho was in 
a towering rage, and while he boiled over 
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Mr. Buddlecombe simmered quite pleasantly 
in the consciousness of having at last done 

unto Bolitho what Bolitho had so often 
done unto him. 

** Keep your temper, my dear fellow," 
said Mr. Buddlecombe, quite refreshed 
by the novel transposition of affairs. " At 
your age you should really exercise more 
control over your angry passions. You 
are fond of alluding to the days when we 
were boys together ; pray carry your re- 
miniscences a stage further back to the 
days of your childhood, and lay to heart 
the lesson then taught you in the sweet 
little poem of ' Let dogs delight/ " 

I do not know whether it strikes the 
reader in the same light, but it seems to 
me that Mr. Buddlecombe lecturing old 
Bolitho on shortness of temper is about as 
♦exquisite a piece of inverted irony as 
Falstaff twitting the travellers on Gad- 
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shill with corpulency or Prince Hal with 
cowardice. 

" I am not ashamed of being in a rage, 
sir," retorted Mr. Bolitho, proving his 
statement by proclaiming it at the top of 
his voice. ** I am in a rage, sir, and its 
only right and natural and proper to be 
in a rage, sir," continued old Bolitho, cres- 
cendoing until he roared with righteous 
wrath. 

" Look here, Bolitho," said Mr. Buddie- 
combe, still pleasantly tickled, like a child 
with a fresh toy, by the brand-new sensa- 
tion of keeping his temper while Bolitho 
had lost his, " don't you think you some- 
what miscalculate the acoustic properties 
of this apartment ? It contains, I should 
think, not more than about fifty thousand 
cubic feet of space, and does not, there- 
fore, absolutely require a voice of twenty 
trumpet-power in full blast to penetrate 
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even to its farthest corner. I must again 
ask you to excuse my candour." 

*' And I again tell you I don't believe 
you have any candour to be excused/' was 
the angry rejoinder. ^'Is it candour to 
carry on a clandestine correspondence with 
a lady — a lady of dazzling personal 
attractions ? Is it candour to make and 
keep an assignation with her, the purport 
of which you are unable to disclose to your 
wife ? Is it candour " 

Here the catechism was cut short by 
Mr. Buddlecombe casting aside the polished 
rapier of sarcasm, with which he was ludi- 
crously awkward, for the loaded bludgeon 
of abuse, a weapon he was more at home 
with. 

'* Mind your own business, you old fooll" 
exclaimed Mr. Buddlecombe. 

A furious tu quoque, coupled with an 
asseveration that it was his business, rose 
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to Mr. Bolitlio's lips, when reason's voice, 
which up to now had been all but drowned 
in Mrs. Buddlecombe's tears, whispered to 
him that he must not be too sure of that ; 
and, though the tones were still rather 
water-logged and weak, they induced Mr. 
Bolitho to pause and ponder in this wise : 
Perhaps he had been hasty; perhaps he 
had leaped without looking, and had con- 
sequently floundered into a quagmire of 
* illusion ; and, after all, might not Mr. 
Buddlecombe engage in some perfectly 
innocent transaction with a lady, concern- 
ing which it were better to be reticent with 
his wife, on the principle Harry Percy 
pursued towards his *' gentle Kate "? — 

" Constant you are ; 
But yet a woman, and for secrecy 
No lady closer \ for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know — 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate." 
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But there could not be the same objection 
to confidence in a man when that man had 
been a friend from boyhood. Such were 
pretty nearly the thoughts which Mr. 
BoUtho, with all traces of passion gone 
from his countenance, proceeded to put 
into words. 

" Come, come, Buddie, old friend, I have 
been hasty. I have been led away by 
appearances, but I have no doubt you will 
be able in a few words to clear away the 
clouds of misapprehension, and put things 
in their proper light. Tell me the whole 
truth ; or, if you are bound by secrecy, it 
will be suflficient for me if you give your 
word that there is nothing in the matter 
your wife or I, or any other honourable- 
minded man or woman, would consider 
wrong. I ask this more for Mrs. Buddie- 
combo's sake than for my own." 

Now, of the two persons, as the reader 
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may well imagine, Mr. Buddlecombe would 
have preferred his wife as a confidant, had 
confession to one or the other been obli- 
gatory, and Mr. Bolitho's last move was a 
false one. 

"Confound your assurance, sir!" thun- 
dered Mr. Buddlecombe, his ire rising as 
suddenly as Mr. Bolitho's had fallen — a 
sea-saw by no means uncommon between 
two people having a difference of opinion. 
** What right have you to demand an 
explanation of any course of conduct I 
may choose to pursue T 

" I have no right to demand one," replied 
Bolitho, keeping his temper wonderfully 
well ; " but I should imagine that any 
victim of a groundless suspicion would be 
only too ready to give an explanation 
which would clear himself in the eyes of 
anyone, most of all in the eyes of the best 
of wives and the oldest of friends. By 
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our old friendship, Buddlecombe, I ask 
you to give me this explanation." 

" And by our old friendship I won't do 
anything of the sort. Look here, Bolitho, 
it's my opinion that that same friendship is 
so old that it's worn out — worn thread- 
bare, sir, and the texture will no longer 
stand the strain of any prying impertinence 
or confounded familiarity. Do you under- 
stand me, or shall I endeavour to make my 
meaning plainer ?" 

Still old Bolitho kept his temper, and 
continued his remarks as if the insulting 
rejoinder to his appeal on the grounds of 
old friendship had not been spoken. 

" I admit there may be some good 
reason for withholding an explanation from 
your wife, because, with all their beautiful 
traits of character, women do not possess 
the knack of keeping a secret. But 
with me that objection cannot hold good." 

VOL. II. 25 
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^^ You want an explanation, do you ?" 

" Yes, I do ; and mainly in order that I 
may, if it's a good one, set your dear good 
wife's mind at rest." 

" Then you may go to the Antipodes, or 
any other place you choose, in search of it^ 
for you won't find it here. And the 
sooner you're off on your travels the 
better." 

Now old Bolitho's nature positively 
overflowed with the milk of human kind- 
ness, but there ivas a point when that milk 
could become sour. Good-nature carried 
too far becomes contemptible. A man 
whom you could not kick into a rage 
would be — notwithstanding his undoubted 
claims to be considered an extraordinarily 
good-natured mortal — a very paltry fellow 
indeed. That Mr. Bolitho now lost his 
temper can no longer be denied. 

" There's only one conclusion I can come 
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to, then," he said, raising his voice and 
bringing his clenched fist down on the table 
with a mighty blow ; " and considering 
your age, your position, your good charm- 
ing wife, your sweet innocent daughter, 
and the pure home you have defiled, it's 
my opinion that you're a confounded old 
reprobate. Now, sir, do yoiv understand 
me, or shall / endeavour to make my mean- 
ing plainer ?" 

" Get out of my house, sir I" said Mr. 
Buddlecombe, beside himself with passion, 
and trembling from head to foot, as he 
sprang to his feet. " I order you out of 
my house, sir 1 And if you won't go, I'll 
have you removed by force. There's the 
door, sir ; and I'd advise you to go peace- 
ably through it, unless you prefer being 
thrown out of the window I" 

As the accomplishment of Mr. Bolitho's 

defenestration would have required a steam- 

25—2 
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crane, beside other appliances, the absurdity 
of the threat deprived it of its offensive- 
ness, and the old gentleman recovered a 
great deal of his temper as he walked 
towards the door. 

" There is no occasion, sir, to use force,'' 
he remarked, as he opened the door and 
turned round. '* In the first place, I doubt 
whether the force you have at your com-, 
mand would be sufficient for the purpose ; 
in the second place, what has happened 
this morning is quite sufficient to induce 
me to leave your house of my own free 
will." 

The next moment the door had closed 
between the two quondam friends. 

That evening s post, so eagerly watched 
for, brought no tidings from Algernon 
Warriner to Florence. He had written 
her a long loving letter, telling her of his 
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sudden departure for Malta, and begging 
her to write at once to him there ; but 
these written words, instead of gladdening 
the anguish-stricken soul of poor Florence, 
wasted their sweetness in minute fragments 
on the desert air of Mr. Buddlecombes 
wastepaper basket. 

There is a Httle to be said in extenuation 
of Mr. Buddlecombe's conduct, and as it is 
so very little we had better give him the 
benefit of it. The day, teeming, with 
provocation — for something bitter had 
risen with nearly every hour — had left 
him at its close barely accountable for his 
actions. In short, the effect on his excit- 
able temperament had been such as to al- 
most unhinge his mind for the time being, 
and render it, if not quite dead, singularly 
callous to all sense of right and WTong. 




CHAPTER VII. 



BLACK CLOUDS. 



|HE Buddleeombes were no longer 
a happy family, and as day suc- 
ceeded day happiness seemed to 
sink lower and lower beneath the horizon 
as if steadily about to set for ever. A 
laugh, a merry jest, or a song was never 
now heard in the house. Old Joe 
Bolitho's voice never now re-echoed 
through it. 

Mrs. Buddlecombe was by turns sad, 
morose, and passionate, according to the 
view she took, for the time beiDg, of her 
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imagined injury. Florence's poor aching 
heart was sick with hope deferred. The 
post never brought her the longed-for 
letter from the loved one ; and this silence, 
together with his abrupt departure and 
Agatha Madingley's letter, told her that 
she had been cast aside as soon as won. 
Any one of these circumstances without 
either of the other two would have left 
her, at all events, hopeful ; but altogether, 
they closed every loophole through which 
the slightest glimpse of hope could be 
caught. 

Mr. Buddlecombe was by no means the 
least miserable of the three. He often 
tried to lay the flattering unction to his 
soul that, under all the circumstances, he 
had done perfectly right, and was continu- 
ing to do perfectly right ; for, like most 
other downward courses, his did not begin 

and end with one step. He tried, too, to 
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find approval and comfort, to patch his re- 
putation in his own eyes, with proverbs — 
that he was only cruel to be kind ; that 
the means would be justified by the end; 
that the best surgeon was often he who 
cut the deepest, and so on. But the irre- 
pressible still small voice within told him 
what hollow tricks these were he was 
trying to play upon himself. The loss of 
self-respect outweighed even the loss of 
his wife's love and of Florence s society. 

In short, it was a miserable household. 
Jealousy, despair, and contempt of self — 
the three most baneful cankers that can 
gnaw at the human heart — reigned su- 
preme in it. The light of Mr. Bolitho's 
jolly old countenance never shone there 
now. He had at last taken offence ; and 
though he and Mrs. Buddlecombe and 
Florence still continued to be knit in the 
strongest bonds of friendship, ho never 
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saw them except in their walks abroad or 
in his own home. This, too, was another 
source of unhappiness to Mr. Buddie- 
combe. 

** I used to think," he would often and 
often say in his heart at this period, *' that 
to get Joe Bolitho's back up would be 
about as pleasant a novelty as could pos- 
sibly be devised ; but now that I have 
accomplished the feat I can't say I enjoy 
it. I wish we were friends again, but of 
course / can't make the first advance, and 
I don't suppose he will. Though I knew 
that eels could become accustomed to being 
skinned, I should not have thought they 
would positively miss the operation if it 
were arrested ; but I could fancy it now, 
judging from my own feelings. Bolitho's 
guffaw would sound quite musical in the 
house now, and one of his prods in the 
ribs would be positively invigorating." 
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Even the efforts of the French cook 
failed to give unalloyed pleasure, and the 
ante-prandial perusals of the menu were 
now sweet dreams of the past 

To the military Mr. Buddlecombe as- 
cribed, immediately or remotely, all his 
trouble, and he waxed, if possible, more 
bitter than ever against them. But there 
was yet another trouble threatening, and 
most assuredly the military were not at 
the root of this evil. " Et tu Brute !" Mr. 
Buddlecombe might reproachfully have 
exclaimed to the gaunt spectre which now 
disturbed his peace of mind. The poor 
man's, quite as much as the rich man's, 
curse, the professional agitator, was at 
work in the manufacturing districts, of 
which Bradingfield and Puddleton were 
the centres ; and trades-unions and strikes 
and riots were rife in the land. Already 
serious riots, accompanied by bloodshed, 
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had occurred in Bradingfield, and Puddle- 
ton evinced dangerous symptoms of fol- 
lowing the pernicious example. 

In this complication of troubles and 
trials there was only one relief open to 
Mr. Buddlecombe, and that was to visic 
the sins of everybody on Spigot's head. 
Consequently that wretched man dragged 
on an aspen-like existence, trembling in his 
shoes from the moment he put them on in 
the morning: until he took them off at 
night. 

One morning, about ten days after the 
eventful one which had brought such 
dire evil to the house of Buddlecombe, 
Florence, who about half an hour pre- 
viously had started with the intention of 
paying her dear old godfather a visit, 
rushed into her mother's room in the 
keenest distress. 
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" O raamma, darling mamma !'' she ex- 
claimed, " we have lost our only stay and 
comfort now. Mr. Bolitho has gone !" 

" Gone I" gasped Mrs. Buddlecombe, in 
blank dismay. " Gone where V 

" No one knows. And the old house- 
keeper is crying her eyes out over it. She 
says he has been so low-spirited lately, 
which is such an extraordinary thing with 
him, that she thought the end of the world 
must be coming ; and this morning early 
he went off quite unexpectedly, as if he 
had suddenly made up his mind. And 
when she asked him where he was going, 
and how long he would be away, he 
wouldn't give her any definite answer ; but 
said it was very uncertain, and that we 
were none of us to bother ourselves about 
him, as he might be away some time. It's 
all so awfully mysterious, isn't it? One 
doesn't know what to think." 
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Here Florence, V^ose broken spirit was 
now only too prone to tears, buried her 
pale face in her handkerchief and cried 
bitterly. 

" dear, dear I" said Mrs. Buddie- 
combe, following suit, " what shall we do 
without him ? It was such a consolation 
to think there was one true man in the 
world, and that he was so near us. For 
there is an exception to every rule, and 
Mr. Bolitho is the exception to the rule 
that all men are wretches." 




CHAPTER VIII. 



A SILVER LINING. 



^T is quite a mistaken idea that 
whistlincr is necessarily a mani- 
festation of joy or contentment. 
Neither does it indicate mental vacuity, as 
in the case of Dryden's Cymon, who 
" whistled as he M'ent for want of thought." 
Some men often whistle with the persist- 
ency, if not with the verve, of a plough- 
boy o'er the lea when some vast scheme 
is straining their mental muscle to the 
utmost, or when worried and perplexed 
with trouble. I have no intention nor de- 
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sire, nor probably ability — though no one 
knows what he can do until he tries — to 
write a disquisition on whistling. I merely 
wish that the reader may not imbibe the 
erroneous impression that Algernon War- 
riner was light-hearted or light-headed, 
' when I state that this gallant and smart 
young officer was whistling a subdued 
accompaniment to his footsteps as he 
strode across the ophthalmically dazzling 
parade-ground at Floriana in Malta on a 
certain morning some weeks after his 
arrival at " the little military hothouse.*' 
It certainly was not out of exuberance of 
spirits that he whistled. There was pro- 
bably not a more miserable man in all 
Malta ; except, perhaps, some Maltese con- 
tractor, who felt that the conclusion of 
peace had also been the conclusion of the 
most remunerative rascality he had ever 
been engaged in. 
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As Warriner continued his walk through 
the Puerto Reale and down the Strada of 
the same name, his mind was, I fear, not 
occupied, as perhaps it should have been, 
with the various details connected with 
the disembarkation of troops and stores, to 
superintend which was the duty he was 
now on his way to perform. 

As he tramped down the Strada Reale, 
teeming with military life, he nodded 
cheerily enough to many a passing garrison 
acquaintance ; but beneath the jaunty air 
was what a jaunty air so often covers — an 
aching heart. He was tortured with suspense 
and worried with unpleasant conjectures^ 
Not a letter had he received from Florence 
in reply to the numerous ones he had written 
to her ; and where there is a great love 
there are also great fears, as I think I 
have already, in the course of this story, 
had occasion to remark, on the authority 
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of Shakespeare. Then, too, he had lately 
become a prey to an uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that his sudden appointment and re- 
moval in hot haste to Malta, for the purpose 
of performing work well within the ability 
of any ordinary captain or subaltern in the 
garrison, was merely, through the agency 
of his mother's interest at the Horse 
Guards, an ai^tifice of hers to separate him 
from the girl he loved. 

<* If I could only be certain of that," 
muttered Warriner to himself, as he con- 
tinued his walk towards the harbour, 
where a garrison boat was waiting to take 
him off to a transport, " I'd throw up my 
appointment and go straight home by the 
next steamer." 

He was just turning this over in his 

mind, when some way down the street he 

descried a portly form clad in civilian's 

clothes, the proprietor of which was appa- 
VOL. II. 26 
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rently asking his way from an orderly. 
The effect of the spectacle on Wamner 
was out of all proportion to its common- 
place character ; for though some of the 
Maltese laws are strange and arbitrary, 
there is no statute forbidding fat old 
gentlemen to walk in the streets of Malta, 
and if necessary to ask their way of any 
passer-by they may chance to meet. 
There was evidently, however, something 
very extraordinary in the sight of this 
especial old gentleman asking his way, at 
least to Warriner, for he stopped short, 
muttered, " No, it can't be 1" rubbed his 
eyes, said, " Yes, it is ;" added in the same 
breath, ** No, it isn't !" stepped out into 
the road to get a better view, ejaculating 
at the same time, "Impossible!" then 
finally, with the exclamation, " By Jove, 
it is r bore down with full speed on the 
old gentleman. 
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" Mr. Bolitho 1 what brings you here ?" 
exclaimed Warriner, seizing his old friend 
and admirer by the hand and shaking it 
heartily, while pleasure, surprise, and fear 
rose to his mind. The last feeling was 
uppermost, for the conspicuous absence of 
old Bolitho's usual jollity and frankness of 
manner filled the questioner with a dread 
that something was wrong. 

"Look here, Warriner," returned the 
old gentleman, " I'm a bad hand at beating 
about the bush. It is the blundering 
nature of the animal always to crash 
through it, brambles and all. Are you 
the truest- hearted bravest youngster that 
ever lived, as I used to think you were, or 
are you an unmitigated villain ?" 

" I hope I am as little of the latter as I 

believe myself to be of the former,'' was 

the manly reply. "But look here, Mr. 

Bolitho, I am as bad at beating about the 

26—2 
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bush as you are. What news of Flony ? 
All my letters to her are unanswered. 
Tell me what is the meaning of it." 

As Warriner put this last question, he 
seized Mr. Bolitho's arm with a fierce grip 
and gazed eagerly into his face. 

*' Do you really mean to say you have 
written to her ?" asked Mr. Bolitho, the 
clouds gradually clearing away from his 
countenance. 

** Yes, of course — wrote to her before I 
left England, again when we touched at 
Gibraltar, directly we landed here, and by 
€very succeeding opportunity up to the 
present. But not a line have I received 
from her. I also wrote you a letter im- 
ploring yoii to write and let me know what 
was the matter, but you and it must have 
crossed each other." 

^* My dear boy, I believe you, every 
word, and I'm delighted to find you're not 
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a villain, after all," exclaimed old Bolitho, 
his face beaming with joy and affection, as 
he fairly hugged Warriner. 

*' Yes, but what about Florry ? Is she 

iur 

** No, no, she's all right ; at least, she 
will be, when she hears that you're not 
the scoundrel you've been reported to be 
on the very best authority ; and that you 
have written to her, and that you've not 
deserted her." 

" Deserted her I I should as soon think 
of deserting the colours in the face of the 
enemy. Come along," added Warriner, 
seizing Mr. Bolitho by the arm and drag- 
ging him off. ** I see a long story is re- 
quired to clear up this mystery, and this is 
not the place to tell it. Come along. 
Luckily the club is close by, and we'll go 
in there." 

In a few moments Mr. Bolitho, very 
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hot, very excited, and very much out of 
breath, was puffing and blowing in a com- 
fortable chair in a secluded corner of the 
club smoking-room, while Warriner sat 
opposite to him, anxiously awaiting the 
abatement of these emotions to that point 
when articulation would become possible. 

'' Dear, dear," gasped Mr. Bolitho, *' to 
think now that 1 shall be the dove bearing 
back the olive-branch, telling her that the 
sea of trouble which was overwhelming 
her has subsided, and that " 

** Come, come, Mr. Bolitho, never mind 
figures of speech," said Warriner, with a 
good-natured smile, for an eighteen-stone 
dove was rather rough on Allegory. " Tell 
me the plain unvarnished tale.'' 

" Yes, yes, to be sure. Well, a couple 
of mornings or so after you left Puddleton, 
Florry came to me broken-hearted to tell 
me she had received a letter from her 
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dearest friend, denouncing you as the 
most out and out scoundrel that evei 
breathed, and imploring Florry to shun 
you as she would shun the deadliest 
poison. Florry would have treated the 
communication with the most profound 
contempt had it not come from a friend in 
whose truth and affection shq had the 
deepest trust." 

" And who was the girl ?" 

'* Agatha Madingley, Florence told me 
her name was. The two were what girls 
call ^ bosom-friends ' at school." 

'* Agatha Madingley 1 And from what 
source did she obtain this wonderful know- 
ledge of my iniquitous character ?" 

" From the very best source, she said — 
her own father, who had known you from 
childhood." 

" Old Sir Tripton I Well, I knew he 
had false teeth, but I did not know he 
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had a heart and a tongue to match. And 
his motives for traducing me in this way 
utterly defy even guess-work on my part. 
However, this is not the settling-day with 
him. That will come in due course. Pray 
go on, Mr. Bolitho." 

'*Well, there's not much more now. One 
true loving letter from you would have 
cleansed poor Florry's breaking heart of 
the poison this vile calumny had poured 
into it; but she waited in vain for 
that antidote, and your silence, taken to- 
gether with this letter and your abrupt 
departure, all made out a^ very black case 
against you." 

" But why didn't she write to me T 
''My dear boy, if Florry has no false 
pride she has true modesty ; and would it 
have been truly modest in her to have fol- 
lowed, even through the medium of pen 
and ink, the man who was running away 
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from her ? No, no ; Ben Jonson didn't 
know what a true English maiden was if 
he thought he was describing her when he 
said, * Let her alone, she will court you.' " 

"Well, but what became of all my 
letters T 

" Ah, that I can't tell you. There you 
bring me to the end of my tether." 

" Yes, but the solution of that mysteiy 
does not lie beyond mine; and it is not 
only between me and the post that the 
matter will have to be settled," said War- 
riner, doggedly. "But there's no use say- 
ing anything more about it just now. As 
the melodramatic ruffian observes, ^The 
time will come.' Excuse my interruption." 

" Well, to conclude, I couldn't stand 
seeing Florry's sweet little face getting 
thinner and whiter each day ; and so at last 
one morning, after lying awake all night 
haunted by Florry's miserable little mug — 
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excuse the metaphor — I suddenly made up 
my mind to start off after you, without 
tolling a soul of my intention. So I 
packed up my traps, and here I am." 

" God bless you for your kindness, my 
dear old friend 1" said Warriner, again seiz- 
ing Mr. Bolitho by the hand. ** You have, 
indeed, made me a bankrupt in gratitude ; 
for I can never repay what I owe you in 
that coin." 

" Nonsense, my dear boy ; to have a 
warm corner in two such hearts of gold 
as yours and Florry's, is indeed a rich re- 
ward for an old fellow like me, without 
kith or kin.'' 

** Well, 1 promise you will always have 
that warm corner in each of those two 
hearts as long as there is a beat in either of 
them." 

*' Said I to myself, I'll go and break 
every bone in the villain's body," observed 
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Mr. Bolitho, in a voice choked with 
emotion ; '* and this is how I'm doing it," 
he added, as he rose from his chair, arid, 
on his characteristically large scale of doing 
everything, dropped upon Warriner s shoul- 
der two tears of joy, weighing about one 
drachm each. 

**And now, Mr. Bolitho, what do you 
think I'm going to do ?" asked Warriner, 
as soon as the old gentleman had smothered 
his feelings with a silk handkerchief. 

" I think I can guess : go straight home 
with me by the very first opportunity." 

" Exactly so. I shall throw up my ap- 
pointment here on the Quartermaster- 
General's staff, which, I believe, has been 
a mere sham ; and as I am on the very 
best of terms with the General and the 
Governor, I have not the slightest doubt 
I shall be able to get leave to proceed at 
once to England on urgent private affairs. 
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There's a French despatch-vessel starting 
for Marseilles to-morrow. I know her 
captain well, and I'm certain he will give 
us both a passage. Will that suit you V 

Old Bolitho brought his hands together 
with the report of a small thunder-clap, 
rubbed them vehemently for a few seconds, 
and then expressed his unqualified ap- 
proval of the plan in the following em- 
phatic terms : 

" Ri-fol-de-rol-ti-tiddle-lol ! Ri-fol-de-rol- 
de-rido 1" 

As quickly as steam could carry them 
over sea and land, Mr. Bolitho and Alger- 
non Warriner travelled to Puddleton ; and 
here thrilling intelligence awaited them. 
The town's normally even pulse was beat- 
ing feverishly. Following the pernicious 
example of Bradingfield, Puddleton had 
broken out into open riot. The operatives 
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had put forth impossible demands, and 
their refusal had led first to a general 
strike, and then to open defiance of the 
law. There had been a serious riot; buf 
the Mayor, though urged by his brother 
magistrates to call out the military, had 
stubbornly refused to do so. The conse- 
quence was, the mob, emboldened by im- 
munity from pains and penalties, had pro- 
ceeded to acts of greater outrage, until, in 
order to protect valuable property, and still 
more valuable lives, the Mayor had read 
the Riot Act, and empowered the local 
police to fire. Two or three of the rioters 
had been wounded, one of whom had since 
died, and Mr. Buddlecombe was denounced 
as his murderer. Puddletou was at present 
chiefly engaged in the mobocratic amuse- 
ment of hanging Mr. Buddlecombe's straw 
eflSgy in chains during the day, and burning 
it at night. There were, however, ominous 
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symptoms that this pastime was beginning 
to pall upon Puddleton's now vitiated taste, 
and that it craved for a more satisfying 
realism, of which this was only the 
shadow. 

Warriner was to be Mr. Bolitho's guest 
for the day; and as the two drove together 
in a fly to the latter's residence, through 
the streets of Puddleton, knots of sulky 
operatives, who had either not been to bed 
all night, or had woke up from their 
drunken slumbers before their brethren, 
were gathered at the corners doggedly 
nursing their wrongs until the opening of 
the public-houses would furnish them with 
a more potent incentive than words. 

Mr. Bolitho's return was welcomed with 
the wildest joy by his entire household, 
whose principal duties during the last fort- 
night had consisted in dragging the neigh- 
bouring horse -ponds for their beloved 
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master's remains. The old housekeeper 
wept tears of joy, and then suddenly 
changing her tactics rated him soundly 
for the fright and grief he had occasioned 
them. 

One of the verv first acts of Mr. Bolitho 

V 

on arriving at home was to despatch a 
note to Florence, telling her of his re- 
turn, and asking her to come over at her 
earliest convenience. 

A bath and a change of clothes, and 
Mr. Bolitho and Warriner sat down to 
breakfast. They had scarcely commenced 
when the former jumped up from his seat 
and rushed out of the room, exclaiming : 

"There she is, coming along like a little 
fairy, bless her 1 You wait here, Warriner, 
my dear boy, until I bring her in. I must 
break the awful intelligence of your re- 
turn." 

As Mr. Bolitho spoke Warriner saw 
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through the window Florence hurriedly 
walking along the by-path which the 
reader has already been told connected 
Mr. Bolitho's house with Mr. Buddie- 
combe's. With a swelling heart he gazed 
upon the slight graceful form, and then, as 
she came nearer, upon the sad pale httle 
face. As she beheld her old friend ad- 
vancing to meet her, she rushed forward 
and threw her arms round his neck. Then 
old Bolitho, as he bent fondly over her, 
whispered something in her ear which 
made her break away from him, and gaze 
up into his face with a kind of bewildered 
joy. In the embrace her hat had fallen 
back, so that Warriner enjoyed the fullest 
view of what was, of course, in his opinion, 
the fairest and sweetest object under the 
sun. 

In a few moments Algernon Warriner 
and Florence were face to face, and, as the 
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reader may imagine, he had evea less 
difficulty than he had with old Bolitho in 
proving his loyalty. 

Later on in the morning Mrs. Buddie- 
combe, to whom the joyful tidings of Mr. 
Bolitho's return with A-lgernon had been 
communicated by Florry, came over, and 
was good enough to rescind her bad 
opinion of her daughter's lover. 

But though Florence, Mrs. Buddie- 
combe, and Mr. Bolitho were quite satis- 
fied with Warriner s own refutation of Sir 
Tripton's calumny, he was not the man to 
allow such a matter to rest until it had 
been thoroughly sifted. The following 
day he proceeded to Belford Court, bearded 
Sir Tripton in his own hall, and elicited a 
written as well as a verbal confession from 
the old dandy, who, to do him justice, 
when he found the unexpected turn affairs 
had taken, was most anxious to set matters 
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right, and did not spare himself in his 
efforts to make the amende honorable. 
Having settled this matter, Warriner 
returned at once to Puddleton, and the 
following day Florence received a long 
letter from Agatha Madingley, full of love 
and congratulations. 

There was yet one tangled knot which 
had not been unravelled — the disappear- 
ance of Algernon's letters. But, by a tacit 
understanding between the two lovers, the 
subject was allowed to drop. Florry, for 
her father's sake, kept her suspicions to 
herself; and Algernon Warriner, for her 
sake, was equally reticent. 

A review of the situation now disclosed 
to the lovers that the course of their true 
love, as far as it was influenced by Mr. 
Buddlecombe, had taken a retrogressive 
turn. It was a case of '^ as you were." 
Under the circumstances it was^i agreed 
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that they had '^ better bide a wee '' before 
reopening negotiations with him ; but that 
in the meantime they would be ready to 
avail themselves of any favourable oppor- 
tunity that might present itself. 

The opportunity came rather quicker 
than they expected or could have hoped 
for. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



lUDDLETON became more and 
more demoralised. Tremendous 
capital was made by the profes- 
sional agitators out of the death resulting 
from Mr, Buddlecombe's by no means 
premature order to the local poHce to fire, 
and the worshipful gentleman was held up 
to the scorn and obloquy of the mob. 
They called him a murderer, but in their 
eyes he was guilty of a still more heinous 
crime than murder — he was a man in 
authority over them. 
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Three nights after Algernon Warriner's 
return from Belford Court, Mr. Buddie- 
combe, who had sat up long after the 
household had retired, was in his dressing- 
room, divesting himself of his clothes and 
wishing with all his heart that he could as 
easily divest himself of his cares and 
troubles, public and private, when Spigot 
rushed in terror-stricken. 

" O your worship, for the love of God 
send for the soldiers 1" implored the 
trembhng and pallid Spigot. " The house 
is surrounded, your \70rship, and we shall 
all be murdered in our worshipful beds — 
leastways, I mean — O, send for the sol- 
diers, your worship !" 

" Surrounded 1 Bless my soul 1" faltered 
Mr. Buddlecombe, standing aghast in the 
very airiest of costumes. " Are you sure 
you haven't been dreaming?' he con- 
tinued, as he walked to the window, and, 
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drawing the blind a little aside, peered 
cautiously into the darkness. 

The action was detected by a portion of 
the mob outside, and a roar of anger and 
derision greeted the appearance of Mr. 
Buddlecombe, whose form had been recog- 
nised for some time by means of the tell- 
tale shadow on the window-blind as he 
had undressed himself. Simultaneously 
with the roar some combustible material 
was thrown on to a bonfire which had just 
been ignited, and a lurid glare lit up the 
scene. 

Now we all know that " man, proud 
man, dressed in a little brief authority," is 
overweeningly fond of posing in public ; 
but when merely dressed in a little brief 
garment he is not so proud, and a great 
deal of this foolish hankering after public 
display deserts him. To humility there- 
fore, or to modesty, rather than to base 
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fear, let us generously attribute the won- 
drous agility with which Mr. Buddlecombe 
withdrew from the public gaze. 

The roar of voices and the flare of the 
bonfire speedily aroused the entire house- 
hold, and in a few minutes the family and 
the servants were assembled in a terrified 
group in the drawing-room. Mr. Buddle- 
combe, now completely dressed, felt that 
some vigorous course of action devolved 
upon him. Summoning up all his fortitude, 
he opened one of the windows, and, while 
Mrs. Buddlecombe dragged at one coat- 
tail and Florry at the other, he demanded 
of the mob in a loud tone of voice what 
their object was. 

Yells and groans and a shower of burn- 
ing brands plucked from the bonfire con- 
stituted the emphatic rejoinder of the 
many-headed. A few of the fiery missiles 
fell into the room amongst the women- 
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servants, creating dire confusion in the 
petticoated ranks, and eliciting a shrill 
chorus of terrified shrieks. Mr. Buddie- 
combe at once saw the futility of any 
further attempt to reason with his be- 
siegers, and there was nothing to do but to 
watch their proceedings and anxiously 
wait for succour. 

The bonfire now received fresh fuel in 
the shape of Mr. Buddlecombe*s brougham 
and Florence's pony-carriage, which had 
been broken up into firewood ; and round 
the fierce blaze men, mad with drink, 
danced, and yelled imprecations not only 
on Mr, Buddlecombe, but also on the 
members of his family. A new attraction, 
however, soon presented itself, and this 
was the appearance on the scene of Mr. 
Buddlecombe's barouche, containing the 
stuffed efl&gy of its owner. Amidst 
drunken laughter and yells the carriage 
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was dragged and pushed on to the blazing 
pile. 

All this time Spigot was going about 
the house in a frenzy of terror, wring- 
ing his hands and imploring everyone 
he met to send for the soldiers. At one 
time he took refuge in the cellar, until 
the recollection of a ghastly story about a 
man similarly situated being buried beneath 
a wave of molten lead from the burning 
roof, sent him upstairs again, three steps 
at each spring. Then he attached himself 
to Mr. Buddlecombe's person, under the 
impression that a certain amount of safety 
lay within the charmed circle of that 
divinity which hedged the great man's 
office, until he remembered that this same 
mysterious circumambience was by no 
means bullet-proof, and that if the mob 
took to firing in through the windows, Mr. 
Buddlecombe would be the main object of 
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their aim. Jumping to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the safest point was that 
farthest from the object of popular odium, 
he mounted to the topmost garret, from 
Avhich he was ousted almost as soon as he 
had reached it, by the appalling reflection 
that, if the mob broke into the house, and 
wreaked their vengeance on the inmates 
by throwing them out of the windows, he 
would have farther to fall than anyone 
else. In short he was, in mind and body, 
tossed like a shuttlecock from one fear to 
another. The only constancy of purpose 
he evinced was in his oft-repeated prayer 
to send for the soldiers. 

Most fervently did Mr. Buddlecombe 
wish that he could. But there was no one 
to send. No one dared to show his face 
outside. With every moment the prospect 
loomed blacker. The mob, numbering about 
a couple of thousand, had, en route to Mr. 
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Buddlecombe's residence, wrecked several 
public-houses, from the cellars of which 
they had brought, by means of carts and 
other conveyances, unceremoniously '' re- 
quisitioned" for the purpose, enough spirits, 
in barrels and hogsheads, to steal away 
what little sense and humanity a week s 
idle debauch and pernicious advice had left 
in their heads and hearts. Many were 
mad drunk; hundreds were rapidly de- 
scending to the same brutal level ; and 
probably not one was sober. 

Yells and oaths rent the air. Neither 
was the scene without that singularly 
repulsive feature in the hideous hneaments 
of an infuriated rabble — the presence of 
fallen women. Many of these poor, drag- 
gled, and drunken waifs of frail humanity 
constituted themselves species of vivan- 
di^res, and staggered about plying the 
swinish multitude with the Circean cup. As 
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they rushed hither and thither, their matted 
hair hanging loosely down, they screamed 
with drunken laughter, and out-did the 
men in blasphemy and filthiness of tongue. 
There were many men in the mob — as 
there are in all mobs — who were rioters 
from physical or moral cowardice ; and 
these, as is always the case with men who 
are acting a part, roared the loudest. But 
their sham zeal in the cause of disorder 
was just as mischievous as if it had been 
real, and in practical life we have to weigh 
actions Tather than motives. For, as that 
astute horsedealer, Mr. Buckram, remarked 
to Mr. Soapey Sponge, " If a man gets 
spilt, it don't argufy much whether it's 
done from play or froin vice." And if a 
rioter helps to burn down your house, or 
deftly lodges a brickbat, in your eye, it 
don't argufy much to you whether his zeal 
is real or pretended. 
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Mr. Buddlecombe's carriages being by- 
no means like Othello's tale of love, 
*' unvarnished," burned very nicely ; the 
barouche, with Mr. Buddlecombe's effigy 
inside, doing particularly well. But 
after a time this amusement seemed to 
pall upon the fiery tastes of the ladies 
and gentlemen engaged in it, and there 
were not wanting assurances from them, 
in the plainest of terms, that the next 
thing in the programme was to be the 
firing of the house itself, when Mr. 
Buddlecombe might take his choice be- 
tween cremation indoors and an al- 
fresco dependence from an improvised 
gibbet. 

A temporary diversion from this arrange- 
ment was occasioned by the appearance on 
the scene of about fifteen policemen ; but 
they were in a ridiculous minority, and 
were soon forced to beat a hasty retreat, 
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carrying off several of their number bru- 
tally, if not fatally injured. 

A new element of disturbance and terror 
now made the night still more hideous. 
The mob had fired the stables, and, as the 
flames rose high to the heavens, the 
agonised shrieks of two unfortunate 
horses, imprisoned within the burning 
walls, rose higher still ; while the re- 
mainder of the animals, which had been 
released or had made their escape, galloped 
madly about the grounds, over lawns and 
flower-beds, or crashing through garden 
frames, in their vain efforts to escape from 
the scene of terror. There was one poor 
animal, a handsome bay mare, whose 
terror far surpassed even that of her stable 
companions, and as, with nostrils dilated, 
mane erect, and eyeballs starting from 
their sockets, she tore close past the win- 
dows, screaming and snorting, Florence, 
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with a shudder, recognised her own pet 
mare. It was hard to believe, it was 
agonising to think, that this was the 
playful, gentle creature whose glossy neck 
she had patted and kissed a thousand 
times, whose soft muzzle had often rested 
against her cheek, and who had fed out of 
her hands like a lapdog. Stretching out 
her arm, Florence in vain tried to utter 
her poor favourite's name, and then bury- 
ing her face in her hands, she sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

As yet no attempt to break into the 
house had been made, but suddenly a 
vigorous thumping at a back-door, against 
which Mr. Spigot had just posted himself, 
with the ulterior view of slipping out 
through it as soon as the rioters broke in 
at the front, chilled the women with terror 
and sent Spigot bounding up the staircase 
to his own apartment, where, as far as he 
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was able, he precluded the possibility of 
being murdered in his own bed by taking 
up a position under it. 

'' Who's there ?" demanded Mr. Biiddle- 
combe, cautiously peering from a window 
on a landing immediately above the door, 
while the rest of the household, whom the 
common danger had made inordinately 
gregarious in their movements, crowded 
close behind him. 

The reply was almost as cheering as the 
cry of ** Land in sight I" is to the crew and 
passengers of a leaking ship. 

'^ Is that you, Buddie ? Let me in. 
It's Bolitho— Joe Bolitho 1" 

Amidst a chorus of thanksgiving, and as 
quickly as eager hands could work, the 
door was unbarred, and Mr. Bolitho ad- 
mitted. 

" Buddie, old friend,'' exclaimed the 
hearty old gentleman, " we must stick to 
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each other in the hour of danger, for 
we 

"Were boys together," said Mr. Buddie- 
combe, almost choked with emotion, as he 
seized the proffered hand in both his, and 
wrung it heartily. " Bless you, Joe I 
bless you, my dear old friend !'* 

" O Mr. Bolitho 1" gasped Mrs. Bud- 
dlecombe. 

" O Mr. Bolitho !" sobbed Florence. 

" O Mr. Bolitho 1" screamed the maid 
servants. 

" Ah, my darlings, don't be frightened," 
said the old fellow, as he put one arm 
round Mrs. Buddlecombe, and another 
round Florence, while the maids hung 
about him half laughing half crying ; 
'* don't be frightei^ed. I've sent a mounted 
messenger to the ImrrOiCks for assistance, 
and well soon have the red-coats^here." 

'' Thank God 1" said Mr. Buddlecom 
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In the midst of her terror Mrs. Buddie- 
combe could not repress a significant 
glance at her husband. A change had 
indeed come o'er the spirit of his dream. 

"Come along," said Mr. Bolitho, ''let 
me speak to the drunken rabble. It 
makes one's heart bleed to think that they 
are Englishmen." 

" But what has become of your other 
coat-tail, Mr. Bolitho ? You have only 
one," observed Mrs. Buddlecombe, as the 
energetic old man led the way up the 
stairs. 

'* Ah, thereby hangs another tale," said 
old Bolitho, with a laugh — " a tale of 
mutiny ; of mutiny in my establish- 
ment. They strenuously objected to my 
coming here, and, as my coat-tail was not 
made to bear the strain of even an old 
bachelor's household hanging on to it, I 
left in it their hands. It's what a sailor 
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would call slipping one's cable, I suppose. 
Ha, ha, ha 1 Now let me see if I cannot 
pour a little oil on these troubled and 
muddy waters." 

In spite of entreaties not to expose him- 
self, Mr. Bolitho insisted on stepping out 
on to a balcony formed by the portico over 
the front-door, a conspicuous and com- 
manding position from which to address 
the crowd. 

He was at once recognised, and greeted 
with many cries, amongst which were : 
'' It's old Joe !"— " Give old Joe Bolitho 
a hearing, lads I" But this last advice 
was by no means in accord with the 
general temper of the savage herd, and a 
shower of missiles, one of which knocked 
his hat off, whizzed about the gallant and 
stalwart old fellow. Pluckily he held 
his ground with as little sign of anger as 

there was of fear on his brave benevolent 
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old face, as he stood bare-headed before 
them, his white hair conspicuously shining 
in the fierce light of the bonfire. He 
would wait, he thought, until these ebulli- 
tions should subside, as they would be 
sure to do in a moment or two. No men. 
Englishmen least of all, could go on for 
more than a couple of unthinking moments 
pegging aw^ay, a thousand against one. 

Little was old Bolitho, in his own good- 
ness of heart, able to fathom the brutality 
of a mob, no matter whether it be com- 
posed of Englishmen or South Sea 
Islanders. King Mob is always a brute, 
whether he wears his filthy crown in 
the very boasted centre of civilisation 
or in the outskirts of humanity. He 
is an irreclaimable old savage. He was 
as brutal two thousand years ago as he is 
to-day, and as he will be, arguing from the 
analogy of the past, two thousand years 
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hence. Even when he plays — for some- 
times his mephitic majesty does indulge in 
rough, coarse, uncouth play — it is the 
dangerous play of a tiger cub which may 
turn at any moment into tearing and 
rending. If he did good to anybody, even 
to the very lowliest of the lowly, there 
would not be so much to say against him. 
But he is an ill wind that blows good to 
no one. He certainly brings dearly-loved 
money, and, in these days, scarcely less 
loved notoriety to agitators, but ill- 
gotten gains are no real benefit. It is a 
mistake to think — as a few people do 
think — that, like Robin Hood, he wars 
against the rich and the great for the 
good of the poor and the lowly. He is 
more injurious to the mechanic than to 
the monarch, to the peasant than to the 
peer, to the needy toiler than to the 
capitalist. 
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In vain old Bolitho waited for an oppor- 
tunity of speaking. His calm dauntless 
bearing, his benevolent looks, instead of 
appealing to their better feelings, exas- 
perated their worst. Conscious inferiority 
galled and enraged them, as it always will 
gall and 'enrage small minds. They felt 
that whatever was good and noble and 
brave, could not be on their side. The 
longer he waited the more the rioters 
howled and hurled their missiles at him. 
A dull thud, a spurt of blood, and dowft 
went the white head. 

Stunned and bleeding from the temple, 
old Bolitho was dragged in through the 
window, amidst the screams and sobs of 
the women. 

They were hanging over his prostrate 
form, chafing his hands, and wiping the 
blood from the white hair, which should 
have been as sacred from attack as a white 
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flag of truce, when, with a cheering effect 
on their drooping spirits, a bugle up in 
the barracks was heard to ring out loud 
and clear. After their exploit of knocking 
down one old man, the intrepid two 
thousand became for a time a little quieter, 
as if resting on their well-earned laurels, 
and consequently every note of the bugle 
reached the scene of turbulence and terror. 
First the " Alarm " was sounded, a call 
with a peculiarly and appropriately por- 
tentous rhythm, especially when sounded, 
as it generally is, in the dead of night ; 
then the " Assemble," slow, long, and im- 
pressive ; and finally the " Double," quick, 
sharp, and crisp — the whole signifying, 
with no uncertain sound, in the sleeping 
soldier s ear, " There's something wrong ; 
turn out steadily and quietly, the whole 
lot of you ; and look sharp about it.'' 
Of course the exact import of these 
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calls was not known to our friends in their 
dire need, but they knew enough to feel 
certain that they meant succour was at 
hand. 

" Thank God 1" said Mr. Buddlecombe, 
" Joe Bolitho's messenger has raised the 
alarm at the barracks, and our gallant 
deliverers will soon be here." 

Again did Mrs. Buddlecombe, notwith- 
standing her grief and terror, bestow a 
significant glance on her husband. This, 
it may be remarked, was not, under the 
circumstances, in accordance with her 
usual generosity and kindness of heart. 
But jealousy is cruel as the grave I She 
had neither forgotten nor forgiven the 
deep injury she considered her husband 
had inflicted upon her. That lethal dart 
still rankled in her side. Though husband 
and wife in name, though living under the 
same roof, their lives were sundered. 
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On the mob the effect of the bu^le-calls 
was of course very different, and as the 
notes of the last one died away, drunken 
shoutb and shrieks of defiance filled the air 
with a hideous discordance. Luckily for 
the inmates of the house, the mob, instead 
of making short work of the business 
before succour could arrive, decided, in 
their drunken valour, upon the still more 
desperate plan of resisting the military, 
and for a considerable time they were 
engaged, under their ringleaders, in pre- 
paring a warm reception for the red-coats. 
On either side of the avenue, for about 
fifty yards from the entrance, dense bodies 
of rioters, five and six deep, were posted 
under cover of the shrubs, while a plentiful 
supply of ammunition was furnished by 
paving-stones torn up from the stable-yard 
and the bricks of various outbuildings, 
speedily demolished for this purpose. 
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These operations occupied some time, the 
women, by means of their more capacious 
style of dress, especially distinguishing 
themselves — such as were not too drunk — 
as ammunition-carriers. 

These arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the remainder of the mob now 
turned their attention to firing the house. 
Piles of combustible material were placed 
at various spots wherever any woodwork 
on the ground-floor of the building offered 
a good starting-point for the flames. A 
few minutes more and hundreds of eager 
hands had snatched blazing brands from 
the bonfire, and the work of incendiarism 
was fairly started. Already with a fierce 
crackling the tongues of fire were angrily 
licking treUis-work, and pillar, and joist, 
when the despair of the inmates was 
turned to hope by the cry that the soldiers 
were coming. 
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A fervent thanksgiving rose to the lips 
of those in the house, while with curses or 
ribald jests the rioters in ambush grasped 
their paving-stones or their brickbats, and, 
in grim brutality, awaited their victims. 

There is a strange force in all order — a 
dynamic law of sound as well as of bodies. 
Even as twenty men acting in unison can 
overcome an undisciplined host, so will a 
regular and simultaneous sound be heard 
above a confused din of far greater volume. 
Though nothing like so loud as the uproar 
and hubbub of the mob, the regular tramp 
of the soldiers with the steady rattle of 
their accoutrements, as they doubled along 
the high-road, was distinctly heard at 
the scene of disorder. They had in- 
deed turned out smartly. Not more 
than twenty minutes had elapsed since 
the alarm had first roused them in their 
beds, and here they were fully armed and 
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accoutred, nearly a mile away from their 
barracks. But they were old campaigners, 
well accustomed to the midnight cry of 
" Stand to your arms I*' and though, sad to 
relate, it was against their own country- 
men that they were now called out, and 
not against the Russian, discipline exacted 
from them as much alacrity in the former 
as it had done in the latter case. More 
injurious, however, than any foreign foe 
are such *' poor discontents " as these. It 
is from amongst their own people that 
countries often suffer most. Internal 
diseases are always the most virulent and 
the hardest to treat. 

The whole of the regiment had been 
turned out and remained under arms ; but 
only one company had been despatched to 
the scene, under the command of the 
smartest and coolest, albeit the youngest, 
captain in the corps. 
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On they came at a steady swinging 
double, in full sight of the straining eyes 
which from the upper windows had been 
anxiously watching for their coming ; 
and as the glare of the flames lit up 
their bright uniforms, Mr. Buddlecombe 
thought that once hated and garish 
red rag just about the prettiest bit of 
colouring he had ever beheld in all his 
life. 

Nearer and nearer they drew to the 
lodge-gates, close to which the ambush 
was laid ; and the main body of the mob 
yelled with delight as they thought of the 
broken heads and the dismay there would 
soon be in those now compact ranks. But 
though brave as a lion, the young ofiicer 
commanding the party was, in soldierly 
instinct, as cunning as a fox. He hap- 
pened to know the topography of the 
Mayor's grounds, and But here a 
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word of acknowledgment is due to the 
intelligent zeal with which he must have 
followed out the military injunction to all 
officers to make themselves well acquainted 
with the natural features of the country in 
the vicinity of their camp or quarter. He 
happened to know, I say, the topography 
of the Mayor's grounds, and as his party 
approached the entrance thereto, it oc- 
curred to him that the first fifty yards or 
so of the avenue, with a steep bank on 
either side, well covered with a profusion 
of laurel, would be admirably adapted to 
the purposes of an ambush. Now a 
metaphorical wreath of laurel on a soldier's 
brow is a source of pride to him, but a 
realistic brickbat on the same spot from 
a laurel bush is not nearly so gratifying to 
his feelings. And indeed a soldier is not 
singular in this respect. Taking this into 
consideration, the young officer determined 
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upon shirking the avenue altogether ; and 
it was fortunate he did so. 

About a hundred paces from the lodge 
was a wooden gate leading into a paddock, 
by crossing which in a diagonal direction 
the house could be gained. Opposite this 
gate the officer halted his men. In a trice 
a pioneer's crowbar disposed of the chain 
and padlock ; the gate swung on its hinges, 
and the company doubled through. A 
yell of rage burst from the foiled mob, and 
in a tumultuous mass they rushed forward 
to oppose the progress of the new-comers. 
Overwhelming numbers, drink, and rage, 
inspired them with courage. 

" Halt 1" shouted the young officer, as 
with a hoarse roar the dense mass of de- 
based humanity surged towards the little 
party. 

'* O, it's Algy's voice I" exclaimed Flo 
rence, clasping her hands and lifting her 
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eyes up to heaven in an ecstasy of gra- 
titude. " It is Algy coming to save us 1'' 

" Gallant young fellow ! Noble 
youngster 1" murmured Mr. Buddlecombe. 
*' I always liked him." 

The halt of the soldiers was construed 
by the stupid mob into a symptom of fear, 
and shrieks of derision mingled with the 
yells of defiance. As a matter of fact, 
however, Algernon Warriner — for of 
course Florence's ears had not deceived 
her — ^had halted his men in order to form 
them into what is technically termecj a 
*' close column of sections," a more com- 
pact formation than the " fours " in which 
they had been marching, and one better;' 
adapted for forcing its way through a 
dense throng. Moreover, even a few 
moments' breathing-time would be of 
service to his men, who had doubled the 
whole way from barracks. 
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The movement was soon completed, but 
not without molestation. A shower ot 
missiles rattled through the ranks, and 
many a cut or bruise was borne with the 
patient stolidity of discipline. The women, 
however, more daring than the men — 
partly because, after a certain pointy their 
natures are more reckless, and partly be- 
cause their weakness is their armour, and 
they know it— were not content with this 
distant fusillade, and rushed into closer 
quarters. These drunken furies tore at 
the soldiers' faces, and spat at them. Somo 
even lay on the ground, biting and scratch- 
ing, and impeding the movements of the 
troops by twining themselves round the 
men's legs. 

Though quite in accordance with the 

female custom of war in like cases, these 

tactics were the result of accident on the 

part of many of these fair and fallen ones, 
VOL. II. 29 
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who, finding themselves, through a crapu- 
leat unsteadiness of limb, in recumbent 
positions, had, instead of considering 
themselves — as poor weak men might 
have done — hors de combat — utilised the 
situation, and gone to work literally tooth 
and nail. 

It is hardly necessary to add that War- 
riner's order was not carried out with 
the steadiness of parade-drill. But, never- 
theless, the soldiera were soon knit together 
in a compact, solid little body, against which 
the roaring sea of humanity all round it 
might have beaten in vain. 

The order was then given to the front 
rank of the leading section to fix bayonets. 
There was a crisp metallic trill, and a 
little row of glittering steel flashed forth a 
very forcible warning to the rioters. 

A silence fell on the crowd, and the 
stone-throwing ceased. It was not a 
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white-headed old man that they had to 
deal with this time. 

The steady double was now resumed, 
and on came the glittering little line of 

cold steel with the undeviating regularity 

* 

and measured progression of a machine. 

Helter-skelter, pell-mell, tumbling, 
shrieking, cursing went the mob before 
the steadily-advancing bayonets, each man, 
as he ran, wanting very much to know 
what all the rest were running away from. 
But if not exactly unanimous on this 
point, their concurrent action was abso- 
lutely perfect. If not of one mind they 
were of two legs. On pressed the line of 
glittering bay onets,^ with its background of 
stolid countenances and red coats, until 
the terrace in front of the house was 
reached. Here Warriner halted his men, 
formed line, and bade them stand at ease. 

**Why, Bill, it's like brushin' away 

29—2 
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flies, ain't it, after the work we've been 
having ?" remarked a seasoned old cam- 
paigner to the man next to him. 

But " Bill," a grizzled and scarred old 
warrior, merely garotted himself in his 
stiff stock a little more comfortably, and 
deigned no reply. He evidently thought 
that in the double down from the barracks 
he had wasted sufficient breath on the 
subject. 

Such was the stamp of the glorious old 
British infantry which has been reformed 
from off the face of the globe. We may 
laugh at the stiff stock and pipe-clay 
school, but it may not be a laughing 
matter some day to find out that, together 
with the stock and pipe-clay, which could 
easily be spared, we have sacrificed the old 
solidity which army-reformers should have 
•grappled to their souls with hooks of 
steel.' 
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If King Mob were to get a short innings 
in this country — which is by no means un- 
likely — Heaven help us; for I fear our six 
years' service lads would be unequal to the 
strain at first. It would not be " like 
brushing away flies " to them. 




CHAPTER X. 



COSTISCED AT LAST. 



IHE fair reader must be kept 
waiting a little longer for the 
romantic tableau she has no 
doubt already conjured up. The men's 
work was not yet over. 

" Captain Warriner, I am delighted to 
see you," said Mr. Buddlecombe, who had 
at once sallied forth to meet his protectors; 
and a truer remark the worshipful gentle- 
man had never made. " I shall not forget 
this night," he added, as he seized Warri- 
ner's hand and pressed it warmly. 
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This cordiality was not reciprocated in 
the same degree by Warriner. He was 
polite, and that was all. 

" I don't think we have quite yet exor- 
cised the demon which seems to possess 
these unfortunate countrymen of ours, 
sir," he remarked, in tones more oiBcial 
than friendly. ** If you were to read the 
Riot Act and empower me to take what 
steps I consider necessary, you may de- 
pend upon my acting with the greatest 
forbearance consistent with my duty." 

The necessity for drastic measures was 
unmistakable. The mob seemed now to 
have recovered from their panic, and dense 
masses of theni were coming on with a 
savage sullen air, as if they were half- 
ashamed of their easy discomfiture at the 
point of the bayonet, and were determined 
to avenge themselves on the handful of 
men who had driven them like a flock of 
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sheep. As they approached, there was 
less yelling and shouting but more stone- 
throwing. Altogether they looked wicked. 

In the centre of the military, with 
Warriner standing by his side, and amidst 
a constant shower of missiles, several of 
which struck him, Mr. Buddlecombe read 
the Riot Act, and then once more called 
upon the mob, in the name of the Queen, 
to disperse quietly to their homes. 

Yells and execrations burst from a 
thousand hoarse throats, and a general 
rush as if to overpower the little party of 
order was made. 

Hurriedly the Mayor turned to the 
officer commanding the troops, and by a 
gesture — talking in the horrible din would 
have been idle — intimated that the matter 
was now in the hands of the military. 
With a formal salute Warriner received 
over the trust from the representative of 
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the civil power, and turning to his men 
called them to attention. 

Many were bleeding about the face and 
hands, and the air was thick with whizzing 
missiles, but they sprung to his word of 
command as if on parade at a general's 
inspection. It was not only that they 
were steady and smart in themselves, but 
they had seen Algernon Warriner proved 
a dozen times in fight, and, though a 
youth, he had a wonderful hold on the old 
veterans. 

" With ball cartridge, load," was the 
ominous command that next issued from 
Warriner's lips, in a ringing tone that 
reached the ears of the rioters as plainly 
as those of the soldiers, as he intended it 
should do. 

The bright ramrods gleamed in the fire- 
light and rattled with a horrible sio^nifi- 
cance as they rammed home the leaden 
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messengers of death ; and by the tune the 
operation was completed the rioters were 
streaming away in different directions. 
Their discomfiture was complete. 

No one was more pleased than Algernon 
Warriner himself that the dispersion of the 
mob had been accomplished without a shot 
being fired. A little later on, however, 
one shot was fired, and that one pierced a 
gentle faithful heart. Florry's mare in 
her frantic terror had eventually rushed 
headlong at a wire fence, and cut herself 
to bits. A bullet ended her agonies. 

The first person to congratulate the 
military upon their bloodless victory was 
Mr. Spigot, who, with hysterical fervour, 
went down the ranks shaking the men s 
hands, and assuring them that the absorb- 
ing passion of his life from childhood had 
been admiration of the military ; and that 
he would himself have been a soldier but 
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for his vile relatives and friends, who had 
one and all entered into a base conspiracy 
to frustrate his glorious aspirations ; though 
how they ever succeeded in doing so w^as 
to him, and would continue to be to his 
dying hour, an unanswerable conun- 
drum. 

" Spigot," said Mr. Buddlecombe, as a 
fourth edition of this tale of shattered 
hopes was being poured into a stolid pri- 
vate's ear. 

** Your worship." 

** Get away into the house. You ve 
been frightened out of your wits, and you 
haven't recovered them yet.*' 

^•Eh?" said Spigot, with, for the first 
time in his life when addressinof his 
master, just a vague shadow of a suspicion 
of mutiny in his tones. 

"Eh. what?" snapped Mr. Buddle- 
combe, turning sharply round, and coming 
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down on the feeble little flicker of spirit 
like an extinguisher on a roshlight. 

"O, certainly, your worship, most cer- 
tainly," stammered Spigot, as he hurriedly 
shuffled off ; adding, as soon as he had got 
out of the great man's terrible influence, 
'^ And this is the return for the devotion 
with which I have risked my life in his 
service T 

The rioters being dispersed, there was 
no time to be lost in attacking the flames, 
which fortunately had not as yet made 
much way. Keeping a portion of his 
men still under arms in case of accidents, 
Warriner converted the remainder — after 
they had piled their arms and stacked 

their accoutrements in Mr. Buddlecombe's 
hall — into a fatigue party, which at once 
set to work. The efforts of these men 
were soon seconded by the arrival, under 
an escort of a subaltern s party from the 
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barracks, of two of the town engines with 
their complements of firemen ; and in a 
short time all danger by fire as well as by 
riot had passed away. 

Accompanied by Mr. Buddlecombe, 
Warriner, now that duty no longer kept 
him from where his inclination would 
have taken him at the very first, sought 
Florence and her mother. He found 
them, ministering angels, by old Bolitho's 
side, as the poor old fellow still lay in 
semi - unconsciousness on a sofa. As 
Warriner entered, Mrs. Buddlecombe 
rushed towards him, threw her arms 
round him, and gave him a motherly 
hug and a kiss. But Florry could only 
murmur, *' O Algy 1" in broken accents, 
and then tottering .forward, she fell into 
his arms in a dead faint. 

4fr 4fr * ^ 4'c 

Never did Duty and Inclination run 
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more evenly in the same line — a coinci- 
dence by no means osual with this ill- 
assorted pair — ^than when Wairiner, at the 
Mayor's earnest request, determined upon 
remaining for the rest of the night at the 
scene of the recent disturbance, together 
with a section of his company ; while the 
remainder returned to the barracks under 
the charofe of the subaltern. 

A much pleasanter task than the de- 
scription of such scenes as our characters 
have just passed through now devolves 
upon this pen. From horrible scenes of 
strife and terror now turn we to one of 
general reconciliation and peace. 

Florence has regained her consciousness, 
and old Bolitho is, if not quite himself 
again, a pretty fair imitation of it. 

Not less in Love than in War is Alger- 
non Warriner the man to allow the grass 
to grow under his feet. In his opinion the 
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opportunity for a definite settlement of the 
tender point at issue between the Mayor 
and himself has arrived, and he seizes it 
with a firm grasp. 

'^ Mr. Buddlecombe/' he says, as with 
his arm round Florence he confronts her 
father, " I presume that after this night's 
experience you have modified your opinion 
regarding the necessity for the existence 
in every country, no matter how civilised, 
of a standing force of men trained to arms 
and habits of discipline V 

*' Hear, hear 1" comes from old Bolitho. 

" Your objection to me," continues War- 
riner, " as a son-in-law, because I am a 
useless member of society, is not now so 
weighty as it was, probably." 

"Algernon Warriner, I shall be as 
straightforward as you are,'^ returns Mr. 
Buddlecombe. " There is a Spanish pro- 
verb which says, ' A wise man changes his 
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mind ; a fool never.' I should indeed be 
a fool had not my opinion undergone some 
change this evening. Take my daughter ; 
and may you always guard her from evil 
as promptly and effectually as you, and 
your red-coats at your back, guarded us all 
this night. There's my hand on it." 

*^ Bravo, Buddie 1 Bravo, old boy T 
roars old Bolitho. 

"Ah, Mr. Buddlecombe," says Algernon 
Warriner, as he holds the Mayor's hand in 
his, and speaks with a kind ring in his 
tones, though all the same they convey a 
reproof, " it is as great folly for us soldiers 
to sneer at trade as for you traders to sneer 
at us. In different ways we are equally 
essential to our country's greatness and 
welfare. When human nature shall be 
purged of envy, ambition, covetousness — 
when, in short, every man shall love his 
neighbour as himself, then laugh at your 
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army and navy as anachronisms, and 
sweep them away. But from what you 
have seen to-night — and remembejr the 
scene was laid in what we consider is the 
most civilised country in the world — do 
you think that human nature has arrived 
at that pitch of perfection, or is even in- 
cHning towards it T 

" Confound it !" said Mr. Buddlecombe, 
with a good-natured twinkle in his eye 
which would not have disgraced Mr. 
Bolitho's orbs ; " I've pleaded guilty, and 
I object to any further cross-examina- 
tion." 

Led off by old Bolitho's roar, a general 
laugh ensued; but I have to add, with 
regret, that Mrs. Buddlecombe's laugh was 
sardonic. 

'* Joshua," she said, '* you quoted a pro- 
verb with something about a fool in it. 

Does not another proverb on the same 
VOL. II. 30 
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subject — about there being no fool like an 
old fool — occur to you 1 And allow me to 
remind you that there are more ways than 
one in which a man can make an old fool 
of himself" 

" Georgina," said Mr. Buddlecombe, who 
read the thoughts which prompted this 
biting taunt, " will you do me the favour 
to accompany me to my study for a few 
minutes' private conversation ?" 

" Certainly," replied Mrs. Buddlecombe ; 
and with a stiff demeanour she followed 
her husband out of the room. 

^^ Do you remember, Georgina,*' said 
Mr. Buddlecombe, in an easy, pleasant 
way, as he unlocked his escritoire, ^' do you 
remember my receiving on a certain 
morning some weeks ago a letter which 
led to a slight unpleasantness between 

us r 

" Joshua," said Mrs. Buddlecombe, bit 
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terly, " sear a woman's tender flesh with a 
red-hot iron, and while she still quivers 
under the torture, ask her with a smiling 
face if she is conscious of the 'slight 
unpleasantness/ " 

" No, I won't do that," said Mr. Buddie- 
combe, with graceful nonchalance, as he 
drew a letter from a pigeon-hole ; " I'll 
ask you, instead, to have the goodness to 
peruse that document ?" 

With a countenance on which indifier- 
ence, interest, hope, joy, and ecstasy were 
successively expressed, Mrs. Buddlecombe 
read from beginning to end. 

" Do you mean to say, Joshua, this was 
the letter V 

"Yes, my dear." 

'* Then it wasn't an assignation — at 

least, not a romantic assignation, after 

all 1" said Mrs. Buddlecombe, as she 

threw her arms round his lieck. "0 

30—2 
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Joshua, forgive me for having doubted 
you." 

" Yes, yes. Now go and undeceive old 
Joe Bolitho. But the secret must not 
go farther than his ear." 



* ■ ■'- '•■, .".■■> . - ' ■ • 



PAET V. 

RETURN OP THE QUEEN'S OWN FUSILIERS 
I ROM THE ''SCIENTIFIC* FRONTIER. 




CHAPTER I. 



TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 



SOSHUA, you must not really. 
Now promise me, dear, you 
won't go out. Remember 
your age, your sciatica, your luuibago, and 
your earache." 

" Georgina, age, sciatica, lumbago, ear- 
ache, and a wife — though last not least — 
won't keep me in this day. I mil see 
them. They shall not pass my gates with- 
out a cheer from me." 

Reader, do you recognise in the old, old 
couple now speaking to each other from 
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their respective arm-chairs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buddlecombe, whom you have not met 
since the memorable night of the riot more 
than twenty years ago ? 

" That's all very well and very beauti- 
ful, Joshua. But do consider the lum- 
bago." 

" The lumbago, Georgina, does not con- 
sider me," piped the poor old man, as he 
struggled to rise from his chair. " There !" 
he exclaimed, as the exertion induced a 
severe twinge ; '* there's a proof of its 
want of consideration. So I maintain I 
am under no obligation whatever to con- 
sider the lumbago. And I tell you what 
it is," he added, with a savage effort, as he 
rose to his feet and tottered across the 
room ; " no one shall hoist my flag but 
myself. On that I am determined, even it 
I have to stand on one leg on the top of 
the truck to do it." 
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"Ah, Joshua, Joshua, how the times 
have changed !" 

" Yes ; and, as the Latin proverb adds, 
* we are changed with them.' " 

" Yes ; and some changes have been for 
the better." 

" Ah 1 and some for the worse. First 
of all, my appetite fell off; then my teeth 
went ; and my digestion followed. Then 
came that dreadful trial, that fearful shock 
to my system, when the doctor pronounced 
a sentence of sago and gruel diet for the 
remainder of my natural life. Slops with 
a French cook in the house ! It was 
heartbreaking, heartbreaking." 

** Yes, I have often told you, Joshua, 
that I thought it a most absurd proceeding 
to keep on a French cook when you could 
no longer enjoy his services. It only 
made the sacrifice harder to bear." 

" I could not discard him ; he had crept 
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so into my heart," said Mr. Buddlecombe 
with great emotion, as he patted his waist- 
coat, evidently under the same old hallu- 
cination with regard to the position of the 
seat of his aflfections, when stirred by a 
discussion on gastronomy. 

'*Ahl and 1 have changed too," said 
the old lady. '* I'm a great deal older 
than I was, Joshua." 

'* Well, that depends, Georgina. You are 
certainly a great deal older than you were 
a very long time ago. But, strictly speak- 
ij^g> y^^ ^^^ i^ reality very little older 
than you were a very little time back. 
And I don't know that I can't say pretty 
nearly the same sort of thing about myself." 

**Ah, Joshua, there are changes, dear 
old man, which I deplore with all my 
mind ; but, on the other hand, there are 
changes in you over which 1 rejoice, and of 
which I am proud. Do you remember. 
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dear, when trade — more especially that 
particular branch of trade in which you had 
grown rich, the button trade — was your 
first consideration as an EngUshman ?" 

" Georgina, in that amalgam of speech, 
composed of the Saxon, Norman French, 
and Latin tongues, which the use of ages 
has welded into a vigorous and redundant 
vehicle of thought, and which we call the 
English language, there is a fearful 
oath " 

'* Oh, Joshua, Joshua, pray don't 1" 

" A fearful oath, Georgina. which with 
all due solemnity I shall proceed to pro- 
nounce. Dash my buttons 1" 

" O Joshua 1" 

''Yes, and what's more, just to prove 
that I mean what I say, I've a great mind 
never to use another button again, as long 
as I live ; but to lead henceforward a pure 
and buttouless existence." 
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" O Joshua, you always go to such 
extremes 1 Do you remember that day, 
more than twenty years ago, when — 
when '' 

The remainder of the sentence was lost 
in the folds of a handkerchief. 

" Ah 1 yes, yes," said the old man ; " I 
know what you mean. This day does 
indeed carry one back, as you were going 
to say, to that day when — when " 

At this bame point Mr. Buddlecorabe 
also became inarticulate. 

"Ah, Joshua," said old Mrs. Buddie- 
combe, after a pause, and as with a trem- 
bling hand she wiped her wrinkled cheeks, 
" if this day is one which stirs up afresh in 
our hearts the bitter dregs of sorrow, what 
must it be to our darling child 1" 

"Poor Florry, poor little Florry," said 
Mr. Buddlecombe, the tears streaming 
down his furrowed face. " Ah, Georgina, 
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we have paid our share of tribulation 
towards the maintenance of old England's 
honour. But, Algy, my son — for such you 
were to me — while our hearts ache they 
also swell with pride. Though no tomb 
marks the spot where you rest, ' He died 
for his country' is th^ epitaph we have all 
carved for you, Algy, on our hearts ; and 
carved too a great deal deeper than it ever 
could be on wood or stone." 

" Isn't it a strange coincidence, Joshua," 
said Mr. Buddlecombe, after a long silence, 
in which the two old people had been 
busily engaged in wiping their eyes, " that 
the Queen's Own Fusiliers should now 
come here to the same place which wel- 
comed them after their last victorious 
campaign V 

**No, Georgina. You forget that Bo- 
litho and I got up a petition to the 
Horse Guards, signed by all the inhabit- 
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ants, setting forth that it had been to this 
place the Queen's Fusiliers had returned 
flushed with Crimean victories, and begging 
for the privilege of repeating the welcome 
to the same regiment upon what is, I am 
proud to say, a similar occasion." 

" Ah, how vividly and painfully that day 
is recalled to my memory," observed the 
old lady, with a sigh and a shake of the 
head. " It was a very enthusiastic reception 
they met with, Joshua, wasn't it ?" 

''Yes — well, yes it was," acquiesced 
Mr. Buddlecombe, rather uneasily. ''The 
town, I recollect, gave them a very hearty 
welcome." 

''With the exception, perhaps, of the 
Mayor at that time." 

" Well, I believe he didn't go absolutely 
wild — at least not with enthusiasm. But 
he's changed his mind. I'm chairman, and 
Bolitho's vice-chairman of the reception 
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committee ; and if we don't do the thins: 
properly, it won't be for lack of zeal and 
goodwill. We won't let our private grief 
damp the public enthusiasm." 

" Poor Florry, poor darling I" sighed 
Mrs. Buddlecombe ; " how the ringing of 
bells, the cheers of the crowd, the strains 
of martial music will seem to mock her 
grief 1 But, thank Heaven, she will soon 
have her gallant boy to console her." 

" Yes, thank God, he has been spared 
through all the perils of the campaign, to 
be our child's comfort, I hope. Ah, here's 
old Joe Bolitho." 

Not with heavy tramp and merry song 
did old Joe Bolitho make his appearance 
on this occasion, but with a subdued air 
and leaning on a stick our old friend tot- 
tered into the room. 

" Ah, my dear Mrs. Buddlecombe, how 
do you do — ^how do you do ?" he said. 
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Mrs. Buddlecombe did not reply. She 
only looked into the sad kind old face, 
shook her head, and covered her countenance 
with her handkerchief. 

" This is a day of conflicting emotions," 
said old Bolitho. '' History repeats itself. 
Ah, Buddie, old friend, how do you do ? 
History repeats itself." 

" But you are not history, Bolitho." 

" I know that, Buddie. I know that." 

"Then you shouldn't repeat yourself, 
Bolitho." 

" Poor old Buddie 1 he's getting old, 
very old," murmured old Bolitho, as he 
shuffled off to place his hat on a table. 

" Poor old Joe Bolitho ! he's dreadfully 
aged," muttered old Buddlecombe, as he 
watched his friend's movements. 

On the wall over the table where Mr. 
Bolitho placed his hat, was a large portrait 
of Algernon Warriner, and at it the old 
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man stood gazing with an earnest sorrowful 
countenance, until the tears blinded him. 

" Poor Algy I Our glorious Algy I** he 
softly murmured. *' And how is our poor 
dear bereaved Flony this morning?" he 
asked, as he retraced his feeble steps to- 
wards his two old friends. 

" Sweet and patient as ever," replied 
Mr. Buddlecombe. " But, O Mr. Bolitho, 
our child's heart is breaking." 

In silent emotion the three old people 
sat for several moments. The first to speak, 
and naturally so, was the lady. 

" The gout to which you used to be such 
a martyr, Mr. Bolitho, does not seem to 
trouble you now." 

" Well, I believe it's somewhere about 

me in a very acute form still, but upon my 

word, my dear Mrs. Buddlecombe, I haven't 

had time to think of it. Night and day for 

the last few months my thoughts have been 
\('s . II. 31 
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with our two loved boys and their gallant 
companions." 

" So have mine," said Mrs. Buddie- 
combe. 

*' So have mine," said Mr. Buddlecombe; 
" but I managed to spare a few moments 
every now and then to remembering the 
lumbago." 

" I wonder what Lady Cecilia Warriner s 
thoughts have been I" observed Mrs. Bud- 
dlecombe. 

" I wonder what they are now /" said old 
Bolitho, " Surely she does not carry her 
resentment beyond the grave." 

" Well, I don't know ; if she carries it 
for a quarter of a century I'd back her to 
carry it for ever ; and, as far as I m con- 
cerned, she's welcome to do so," said Mr. 
Buddlecombe, plucking up his shirt-collar 
with one hand, rumpling up his few white 
hairs with the other, and comporting himself 
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generally after the manner of very old 
gentlemen working themselves up into a 
passion. 

'^Well, well," remarked old Bolitho, 
mildly, "there's a saying, as old as the 
hills : 

" * Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 
But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong.' 

And I suppose the resentment is, if 
possible, even more lasting with those 
who have tried to injure, and have 
failed/' 

"Never even to have seen her grand- 
child all these years 1" said Mrs. Buddie- 
combe. " O dear, O dear, how could a 

woman's heart Joshua, where are you 

going 1 for goodness' sake where are you 
going V* 

" O, I can't stand talking about that 
acidulated old icicle," replied Mr. Buddle- 

31—2 
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combe, as he hobbled off towards the door. 
" I'm off. I'm going to get up on the top 
of the house, to hoist my flag myself. I 
said I would, and I will." * 

" O, nonsense, Buddie/' said old Bolitho; 
" don't do anything of the sort." 

"And pray why not T asked Mr. Buddie- 
combe, angrily. 

" Your age, Buddie, your age." 

"What do you mean? Bolitho, what 
do you mean 1 I am eighty- one. What 
more do you want ? If a man isn't old 
enough to hoist a flag at eighty-one, how 
much longer are you going to give him to 
prepare for that arduous task ?" 

" Well, well, Buddie, don't let us have 
any words about it," said old Bolitho 
soothingly, for Mr. Buddlecombe was very 
angry. 

" Yes, but you say such extraordinary 
things, Bolitho — such silly things," returned 
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old Buddlecombe, only half-pacified. " You 
should try, Bolitho, to exercise a little judg- 
ment, even if you haven't got any. The idea 
of thinking I'm too young to hoist a flag T' 

Any further attempt the eccentric old 
gentleman may have made to carry his 
project into effect, was diverted from its 
course by the entrance of Spigot. 

In none of our characters had time 
wrought so remarkable a change as in 
Spigot. Like Mr. Buddlecombe and Mr. 
Bolitho — with whom he was about coeval — 
he had grown very infirm ; but, strangely 
unlike his old self, there was an air of easy, 
not to say defiant, self-possession about 
him, which Mr. Spigot's own remarks and 
behaviour wdll explain better than I can. 
He was stone deaf, nearly blind, and report 
averred that the fright on the night of the 
riot had turned his head. 

*' Something's up," observed Spigot in a 
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free-and-easy soliloquy as lie glanced from 
Mr. Buddlecombe to Mr. Bolitho, and 
then towards Mrs. Buddlecombe, who, 
with the somnolency of old age, had gone 
off into a quiet little doze. *' Something's 
up. My new assistant s so busy.'' 

" New assistant indeed 1" said Mr. 
Buddlecombe, glaring on the speaker. 
*^ Why, he replaced you as butler about 
twenty years ago." 

" It's no use asking what's up, for they 
jiever hear you," continued old Spigot. 
" I'll give 'em another chance though. I'll 
just ask this once." 

Going up to Mr. Buddlecombe, Spigot 
applied his mouth to his once revered 
master's ear and shouted in any but re- 
verent tones : 

'^ What's up ?" 

** Bolitho," said Mr. Buddlecombe, who 
knew from experience the futility of any 
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ordinary vocal effort to reach the ques- 
tioner's senses, *' let us make one last at- 
tempt to enlighten this old beetle. Come 
here, IVe a plan." 

Mr. Bolitho willingly lent himself to the 
scheme, and the two old gentlemen retired 
to a corner of the room, where for some 
minutes they were busily engaged in 
twisting up a couple of newspapers to act 
as speaking-trumpets. 

" I never speaks to 'em now," resumed 
Spigot while these preparations were in 
progress. '' What's the good ? They never 
hear. It used to be uncommon vexing at 
first ; but it ain't bad in some ways. I can 
say just what I likes before 'em. Now then, 
you two old door-posts I" he shouted, turning 
round. " Now then, old AU-alive-oh and 
old Detonating Powder, what are you two 
old stoopids up to ? O lor , O lor', if they 
was only to hear me ! He, he, he ! It's 
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as good as a play, it is. Better. / never 
see a play like it. He, he, he !" 

'^ Confound your impudence I" said Mr. 
Buddlecombe, as he and Bolitho, each with 
his paper speaking-trumpet ready, advanced 
on either side of Spigot, who, with his 
hands on his knees, was rocking his body 
backwards and forwards and giggling. 
" Confound your impudence ! 'Old Detona- 
ting Powder ' will either make you hear 
this time or blow your head off." 

"You superannuated old cork-drawer," 
chimed in Mr. Bolitho, ''I'll soon show you 
I'm ' All-alive-oh.* What shall we shout, 
Buddie V 

'* Shout ? Let's shout what's in every 
Puddletonian's mind this day but his ; and 
it won't be our fault if it's not there pretty 



soon." 



u 



And what's that, Buddie, old boy T 
" Welcome I" 
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" Aye, T feel as if I could shout that 
with a will." 

" Perhaps old All-alive-oh ain't quite as 
deaf as old Cayenne Pepper ; 111 give him a 
chance/' observed Spigot. " What's up V 
he shouted into Mr. Bolitho's ear, and then, 
as is usual with deaf people, awaited the 
answer, looking straight to his front. 

'* Now's our time/' said Mr. Buddie- 
combe. "I'll cayenne pepper him. Let's 
get our 200-ton guns into position — bang 
up to his ear — that's it. Now, together." 

The next moment what may be termed 
a double-barrelled roar that might have 
awakened the Seven Sleepers filled the 
room. At any rate it awakened one sleeper, 
and that was Mrs. Buddlecombe, who, poor 
dear old lady, had been, for the last ten 
minutes, forgetting her cares and troubles 
in a peaceful little pussy-cat-like doze. 

'* O Joshua 1" screamed the poor old 
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lady, terrified almost out of her senses. 
"O Mr. Bolithol Whats the matter? 
what's the matter V 

Dropping their improvised speaking- 
trumpets like hot potatoes, the two old 
fellows hastened to her side. 

*'0, whereas my smelling-bottle ?" gasped 
Mrs. Buddlecombe. '* I thought it was 
the Afghans." 

** Well," said Spigot, still looking intently 
before him, " I've waited loner enouofh. I 
ought to have known I'd get no answer. 
But I mustn't blame 'em, poor old stoopids. 
They can't give answers if they don't hear 
no questions. How could they ? Hullo 1" 
suddenly exclaimed Spigot, cocking his 
head very much on one side like a sagacious 
old parrot, and holding up a finger. 
*' Hullo 1 I heard a pin drop somewheres. 
Some of them maids downstairs, I suppose. 
It was a hair-pin too, what they skewers 
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their fal-lals on to their heads with, I 
should say by the sound of it. Untidy 
hussies ! I'll go and wake *em up a bit. 
Making a chap jump with their row I 111 
make 'em jump with a corkscrew." 

With this blood-thirsty intention Spigot 
shambled off, and he had scarcely left the 
room when a peal of joy-bells clanged and 
clashed from a neighbouring steeple. 

'* Ah 1 that means the regiment has just 
marched off from the station," observed 
old Bolitho. " Dear, dear, how this 
carries me back to that day nearly twenty- 
five years ago !" 

** I must get ready," said old Mr. 
Buddlecombe, fussily. *' I wouldn't miss 
seeing them pass my gates for a whole 
year's income." 

" O dear, O dear, I should like to see 
them too," said Mrs. Buddlecombe. 

" So you shall, so you shall, my dear. 
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dear old friend," said old Joe Bolitho, as 
he assisted the old lady out of her chair. 
*' Take my arm. Come along, come 
along." 

Slowly and shakily the two walked arm- 
in-arm towards the door. 

**' Ah, Georgina," soliloquised Mr. 
Buddlecombe, as he watched the two re- 
tiring, " Georgina, poor old woman ! How 
changed to when we welcomed the regi- 
ment home last timel How well I re- 
member it 1 As she sailed out of the 
room with the majestic bearing of Juno, 
she sang a song and called me a brute. 
Dear, dear, these tender recollections are 
too much for me," he concluded, as he 
hobbled out of the room under deep emo- 
tion. 




CHAPTER II. 



AND TEAES 



BHE three old people had not long 
left the room when Florence 
Warriner entered. Her dress 
was of course one of deep mourning, but 
there was deeper mourning in her pale 
Bweet face. 

" So they have all gone," she murmured, 
looking round the room. " I came down 
to try and cheer them up. But I am glad 
they have gone. A bruised heart loves 
solitude." 

Yearningly her eyea turned to the por- 
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traifc of her husband ; then with a weary 
sigh she sat down and took from her 
bosom two worn and soiled letters. For a 
long time she gazed upon them, and then 
broke into a dreamy monologue : 

" My two priceless treasures I Algy's 
first letter, stained with age I Algy's last 
letter, my own darling's last letter, stained 
with his own precious life's blood ! They 
found it on the field of battle near where — 
Ivhere " 

The poor quivering lips refused to utter, 
even in a whisper, the cruel words *' he was 
killed." 

" O Algy, Algy !" she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands and turning her eyes to 
heaven, " intercede for me where you are, 
intercede in my behalf that I may be 
granted heJp to bear this as you have told 
me to bear it. O, let me read those sweet, 
noble words, and they will help me. I 
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have them in my heart ; they are engraved 
there : they are branded there ; but I love 
to read them as they were written by his 
own dear hand : 

" ' My own Darling, 

*' * To-morrow's sun will set on 
England*s glory or her disaster, but not on 
her dishonour ; of that I am certain. We 
attack to-morrow, and if we are beaten it 
will be by sheer overwhelming force of 
numbers. When I compare our little 
band with the opposing host, my soul is 
full of the prayer offered up by England's 
Kinf]r on the eve of one of Eno^land's 
proudest victories — '^0 God of Battles, 
steel our soldiers' hearts I" ' " 

Again were the hands clasped, and the 
tearful eyes raised heavenwards. 

** O God of Peace and Mercy, steel mine 
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— a poor weak woman's I" was the prayer 
that burst from the poor grief-stricken soul. 
For a few moments she remained in 
silent prayer, and then resumed the 
perusal : 

" ' If we win the day the war will be 
virtually ended. If we don^t win, why 
then the end of the war will be no nearer, 
for there is a vow registered in every true 
English heart that the only end this war is 
to have is a victorious one for us. And 
have I not a word for my own precious 
little wife? Is my heart so full of my 
country's honour that there is no room in 
it for my little Florry ? Never think that. 
Don't, darling, be jealous of your country. 
Remember those old lines I spoke to you 
when you tried to dissuade me from going 
to the Crimea, and which you were so 
fond of : 
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" * " I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 

Dearer to me a thousand times than life 
itself are you, Florry, but dearer still is 
my country's honour. And yet, Florry, 
as I write these words, I feel that you are 
all in all to me. If I fall to-morrow, let 
your poor aching heart find comfort in the 
thought that it was my privilege, my 
honour, my glory, to be allowed to join 
that band of England's heroes who have 
cemented her greatness with their life's 
blood ; and hold your little head high, 
darling, amongst women to whom the 
proud privilege has been denied of giving 
a husband to their country. Try to think 
in this way, darling one. Florry, it will 
be my dying wish, if I fall ' 



i( 



Algy, Algy, I do try; 1 do try, 
VOL. II. 32 
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darling. But, O Algy, this is the only 
hard task you ever imposed upon me !" 

" ' If I live to return home, Florry, 
what joy unspeakable it will be to clasp 
you once more in my arms I But it is 
better always to be prepared for the worst. 
If I fall, my dying prayer will be that 
English shouts of victory may be my 
requiem; that you and I, darling, may 
meet hereafter; and that until then our 
brave boy may be spared to be the pride, 
the hope, and the comfort of your widowed 
life. And may God hear my prajrer 1' 

" Yes, it was heard 1" she exclaimed 
with passionate vehemence ; ** it ii;a5 heard, 
darling ! EngUsh shouts of victory 
mounted heavenwards with your brave, 
true spirit; and our darling boy was 
spared, though they tell me that, mad- 
dened with grief when he saw you fall, he 
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threw himself amongst the enemy and 
courted death. But your prayer had been 
heard, darling — heard as the prayers of 
the noble and good always are heard ; and 
God sent an angel of life to guard our 
precious one and to turn aside from him 
the steel and lead of the foe ; and to-day 
I shaU clasp him in my arms." 

The faint sound of distant cheering now 
reached her ears. 

'*He's coming, darling. He's coming 
now. I hear the people cheering them. 
Your old regiment you loved so, and 
which loved you so, is bringing him to 
me. 

Louder and louder rose the cheering. 

** O, those cheers I" she exclaimed, with 

her left hand pressed to her side. " They 

go through my heart. O, it is cruel of 

them to cheer ! It is unfeeling. Don't 

they know there are hundreds of hearts 

32—2 
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breaking in England ? I cannot bear to 
hear them. What am I saying? What 

am I thinking? Forgive me, darling, 
forgive me. They're the cheers of EngKsh- 
men, the victorious cheers of EngUshmen 
you prayed to hear. 'They're cheering 
your old regiment — your old regiment you 
were so proud of. Yes ; there, darling, I 
can listen to them now. They were sweet 
in your ears, and they shall be, must be, 
sweet in mine." 

It was piteous, inexpressibly piteous, the 
way in which she tried to call into her 
white anguish' stricken face a look of plea- 
sure, and a poor, weak little smile struggled 
for existence on her quivering lips, while the 
cheers swelled into one continued roar. 

'^ Yes, there, darling, I'm listening ; 
listening with pleasure to them," she said ; 
but the sickly little smile died away, and 
the heart sounded its knell with a sob. 
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Above the cheers now rose the soldiers* 
music. 

" The old familiar march — the dear old 
regimental march to which he has so often 
marched. How bright and joyous it used 
to sound; but now it is like mournful 
wailing. O, with what a rush do those 
well-known strains bring old recollections 
to me I The same old march to which 
they stepped so proudly when they first 
came here flushed with Crimean victories, 
and he was with them, the brightest, the 
handsomest, the noblest, and bravest of 
them all. They all said so themselves. 
0, I cannot, I cannot, bear this patiently, 
I am only a woman — a poor, weak woman, 
of flesh and blood." 

Like one demented, she now strode from 
one part of the room to the other, her 
hands clasped to her brow, and her golden 
hair streaming down her back ; and, in the 
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frenzy of her grief, she rebelled against 
Heaven's decree. 

** Why is not Algy/' she almost screamed, 
•with defiance in her attitude and her up- 
turned eyes, " why is not my own darling 
husband marching at the head of his regi- 
ment ? He led them through the fight ; 
why does he not lead them now? Why 
should they be marching so proudly amidst 
the cheers of men and the blessings of 
women, while Algy lies cold, thousands of 
miles away? Why should they be the 
idols of the crowd, caresssd and f&ted, 
while Algy has not a soul to drop a tear 
over his grave ? England's honour 1 what 
do I care for it T — She stamped her foot 
as if crushing some worthless gewgaw — 
" 0, I have paid too high a price for it, 
and I cannot pay it without a murmur. 
What is England's honour and glory to a 
broken heart? What is this glory — this 
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loathsome thing they call Glory ? Brave 
men's precious blood, and poor women's 
broken hearts* That is what Glory is 
made up of." 

Turning her bloodshot, starting eyes 
towards the portrait of Algernon Warriner 
against the wall, she paused for a moment 
to gaze upon it ; and then, as if maddened 
by the reflection that this " counterfeit 
presentment" was all that remained of 
what had been so noble and brave, she 
burst forth again with even more pas- 
sionate vehemence : 

" Glory ? England's glory might have 
faded for ever; England's army might 
have been routed ; England might have 
been humbled to the dust ; England's flag 
trampled upon, if only Algy had been 
spared. What is this they tell me ? What 
are these cant phrases we hear about this 
war checkmating the schemes of a great. 
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ambitious, and an aggressive Power 1 
Russia's flag might have waved over 
every fortress in India ; Russia's soldiers 
might have lorded it in every town in 
England ; we all might have become 
slaves to the Russians — if only Algy and 
I could have been slaves together !" 

A cloud drifting across the sky, obscured 
the sun for a few moments, and a passing 
shadow was thrown over the picture at 
which she was gazing so earnestly. The 
poor overwrought brain, sensitive to the 
slightest influence, conjured up a terrible 
fancy. Starting back with terror and 
horror, she clasped her head between her 
hands, and with straining eyeballs gazed 
on the portrait, while her voice, awed to a 
whisper, could scarcely articulate : 

"Yes, I saw it. I saw there what I 
never saw on his face. It frowned upon 



me. 
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Eushing forward in a wild frenzy of 
grief and contrition, she threw herself on 
her knees before the picture. 

" 0, forgive me, Algy 1 Forgive me I 
I did not know what I was saying. O, 
smile once more upon me ! I am your 
true wife I I did not really mean what I 
said. I give you — I give you, my darling 
— I give you, my own precious one — to 
my country without a murmur. . O 

Algyl" 

Burying her face in her hands she sunk 
down, with all the abandonment of woe, 
into a posture half sitting, half lying, and 
so she remained quite motionless with the 
exception of an occasional convulsive 
shudder throughout her frame; while gaily 
played the band and loudly cheered the 
crowd. 

Louder and louder grew the sounds as 
the regiment approached ; fainter and 
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fainter they waxed as the regiment passed 
on; but still that figure of despair lay 
crouching. 

Noiselessly a little group appear at the 
door — three infirm old people and a hand- 
some stalwart boy of about eighteen — and 
in silent sadness they stand gazing upon 
the figure. The youngster is dressed in 
the garb of a Queen's Own Fusilier. His 
uniform, though scrupulously brushed, is 
discoloured and patched in various places. 
His sword-scabbard, though brightly bur- 
nished, is much dented. Round his left 
arm he wears a band of black crape. His 
face, tanned by the hot Afghan sun, 
wears a sad expression, and as he stands 
watching that grief-stricken-looking form, 
a tear trickles slowly down his sunburnt 
che^k, across which an Afghan tulwar has 
left a deep scar. 

Wearily at last the poor mourner raises 
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her head. In one moment she is on her 
feet and rushing forward with outstretched 
arms. 

" My darling 1" 

'' Mother 1" 




CHAPTER III. 



THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 



OE. several moments Florence 
Warriner remained clasped in 
her son's arms, while the three 
old people looked on with tearful eyes. 

"Come, hold up your head, little 
mother," said young Algernon as he 
turned the pale sweet face up to his. 
" There, you should be the proudest 
woman in England this day." 

" I'm trying to be, darling. I am trying 
to be. He told me to." 
" That's right, mother." 
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" Yes, I'm trying to be proud," she re- 
peated in a piteous little whimper. '' Help 
me, darling, help me." 

*' We should all be proud," said the boy, 
struggling to overcome the tremor in his 
voice. " His name rings throughout all 
India. The whole army out there say 
Alofemon Warriner was the hero of the 
campaign. There, mother, wipe your eyes 
and bear your loss bravely." 

*^ I'll try to, darling. But I must ask 
for help, Algy. Come, mother, it was 
from your dear lips I learned my first 
prayer. Come, teach me, mother, how to 
pray now with meekness and resignation. 
Pray for me too, mother ; pray for forgive- 
ness for me ; for in the madness of my 
grief this day I rebelled against my 
God." 

'* Come, my poor bruised reed ; come, my 
darling child," said Mrs. Buddlecombe. 
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"Stay here, Algy darling," whispered 
Florence, as she moved away with her arm 
round her old mother. "Stay here for 
the present with his two staunch old 
friends who loved him as their own son. 
Cheer them up, Algy." 

" If / don't keep up, old Joe Bolitho 
will break down," soliloquised Mr. Bud- 
dlecombe, as his wife and daughter left the 
room. " You'd a pretty jolly time of it on 
the whole, eh?" he remarked to young 
Algernon with an attempt to turn a sob 
into a smile, which brought his mouth 
round somewhere under his right ear. 

"Well, grandfather, we didn't allow 
ourselves to be downhearted, you know. 
We always managed to keep up our 
spuits." 

"That's right, that's right," said Mr. 
Buddlecombe in a lachrymose howl. 
" Wed a very jolly time here. We cried 
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all day, and then by way of a change we 
blubbered all night." 

" And so we managed to pass the time 
pretty pleasantly, pretty pleasantly," 
chimed in old Bolitho, half choked with 
suppressed sobs. 

" What true warm old hearts these two 
are !" murmured the youngster. " Grand- 
father, Mr. Bolitho," he said, taking each 
of them by the hand and glancing from 
one to the other as he spoke. "My poor 
father loved you both as much as any son 
could love a father — as much as I loved 
him. He often told me so. Let me try 
and be to you both what he used to be." 

Upon this the two old men turned away 
their heads and fairly sobbed. 

*' Old Joe Bolitho should exercise more 
self-control, he should indeed," blubbered 
Mr. Buddlecombe, as he shuffled off to one 
window. 
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"Old Josh Buddie shouldn't give way- 
like this, he shouldn't," sobbed old Joe 
Bolitho, as he tottered off to the other. 

" Poor old fellows," said young Alger- 
non, looking after the two with a smile in 
which sorrow and amusement were blended. 
*^ Hullo, here's old Spigot 1" he added, as 
that superannuated old servitor entered 
the room. " Just the same as ever, I see, 
prowling about the house, regardless of 
time or place, and talking to himself." 

" My new assistant is emptying half the 
cellar of port, and champagne, and beer, 
and sending it away," mumbled old Spigot. 
"Fve been trying to stop him, but of course 
he can't hear what I tell him. One would 
think old Fireworks was going to treat a 
regiment of soldiers. O lor', O lor', that's 
likely 1 He, he, he 1 it makes me laugh, 
the very idea. Why, a soldier to him is 
like a red rag in a china-shop. He, he, he 1" * 
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" Well, Spigot, how are you ?" said 
young Algernon, seizing the old man by 
the hand and shaking it heartily. 

The sensation of being grasped by the 
hand and having it violently moved up 
and down, suggested to Spigot the proba- 
bility of somebody being in close propin- 
quity to him, and it gradually dawned 
upon him that he might just as well look 
and see who it was. 

^*Why, it's young Master Algernon, I 
do declare. I ain't seen him since break- 
fast-time, I don't think. He's been and 
taken me for the pump, I believe. Now, 
p'raps, 111 get an answer to what I've 
been asking all the morning. I don't sup- 
pose he's deaf. What's up, Master Alger- 
non ?" he shouted. 

" Puddleton's celebrating the return of 
my regiment from Afghanistan," was the 

VOL. II. 33 
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reply shouted into the old man's ear at the 
top of the young one's voice. 

*' Deaf, like the rest of 'em," growled 
Spigot, after a pause. " I shouted loud 
enough, too." 

" Poor old fellow 1" said young Algernon, 
walking away with a good-natured smile 
and shrugging his shoulders. 

" Dear, dear," said Spigot, more in 
sorrow than in anger this time, as he 
looked over his shoulder at the retreating 
figure. "So young, and yet so deaf! 
Why, it seems only yesterday he was a 
babby I'd amuse into fits with imitating 
the drawing of corks with my mouth. 
But he wouldn't hear no corks now. I 
don't suppose he'd hear twelve dozen 
champagne corks if they was to go off all 
at once inside his head." 

'* I'm still very much affected," thought 
old Mr. Buddlecombe. '^I'U keep up 
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appearances by saying something to 
Spigot. At all events, he won't detect 
the agitation in my tone." 

Bustling up to the superannuated old 
butler, Mr. Buddlecombe endeavoured to 
speak a few words ; but still too much 
overcome for utterance, he was only able 
to go through the motions of speech. 

For several moments Spigot watched 
him out of the corners of his eyes, his 
queer wizened old face gradually wrinkling 
itself up into a knot. 

'' O, don't holler ; don't holler," at last 
remarked Spigot, as he turned on his heel 
in the deepest disgust. '' I can't abide 
'em when they hollers," he added, as he 
toddled off in high dudgeon. *^ I'll keep 
myself to myself for the future." 

" Now, what are you to do with an old 
image like that?" remarked Mr. Buddle- 
combe, suddenly finding his tongue. '*He's 

33—2 
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more trying than even old Joe Bolitho 
ever was." 

Here the confused buzz of a crowd close 
to the house attracted attention, and 
young Algernon Warriner went to the 
window to ascertain the cause. Upon 
showing himself, cheer upon cheer rose 
from the crowd which had assembled in 
vast numbers on the lawn, and the band of 
the Puddleton Volunteers struck up " See 
the Conquering Hero Comes I" 

*' Ah, they are welcoming you back, 
Algy, as one of Puddleton's sons who has 
been a credit to his birth-place," said old 
Bolitho. ^'They haven't forgotten you 
were bom here." 

*^ It is very kind of them, Mr. Bohtho, 
and I feel deeply grateful, I am sure. I 
must try-: — Grandfather, what are you 
doing T 

Well might the young man ask this 
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questioD in considerable astonishment, as 
he suddenly caught sight of his old grand- 
father, with his wristbands turned up, 
going through a most elaborate prelude 
to a pugilistic performance behind Mr. 
Bolitha 

" My blood's up, Algernon," said the old 
man, to whose martial soul the band and 
the cheers had irresistibly appealed. *' I 
burn to distinguish myself, and I thought 
I'd just hit old Joe Bolitho in the back 
when he wasn't looking." 

^* But, my dear grandfather " 

" O yes, Algernon, I'm a devil to fight, 
a perfect devil to fight when my blood's up. 

You know I fought old Joe Bolitho when 
we were boys together. O yes 1 and I 
whopped him too." 

'^ What a rich fellow I should be if I had 
a sovereign for every time I've heard of that 
sanguinary encounter," murmured young 
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Algernon, as he turned away with a laugh ; 
while old Bolitho himself walked to the 
window with a good-natured smile on his 
kind face. As the crowd caught sight of 
iji a regular roar of delight rent the air. 
Well might they make the old man their 
idol ; for there were hundreds there in 
whose hearts the sight of his benign old 
countenance stirred up recollections of 
kindly aid in the hour of adversity ; and 
they vented their feelings in loud cries of 
" God bless you, old Joe Bolitho !" '' Jolly 
old Joe for ever I" etc. 

Old Mr. Buddlecombe now appeared at 
the window for his share of public appro- 
bation. 

" Three cheers for Mr. Buddlecombe and 
Mr. Bolitho, Puddleton's oldest and best 
friends 1" shouted a leading spirit in the 
crowd. 

Most heartily was this call responded to. 
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and the band played a bar or two of 
*' Auld Lang Syne." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Mr. 
Bolitho, as the demonstration ceased. ''Well 
may you play that tune for us two old 
fellows. We are indeed auld acquaintance, 
for we were boys together." 

*' N o w Fll make them a speech," said 
Mr. Buddlecombe, with fussy emotion. 
'* Algernon, support me on the right. Joe, 
on the left. That's it. Now " 

The old gentleman essayed to address 
the crowd, but he broke down most 
lamentably at his very start, and though 
his lips moved, no sound escaped them." 

*' There," he mumbled as he walked off 
from the window, " I hope they liked that. 
It was short, but to the point. It will all 
be in the papers to-morrow, and I hope 
they'll report it correctly." 

** Algernon, wliat is this," asked Flo- 
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rence Warriner, entering the room with 
hasty step and troubled countenance — 
^^ more cheering, more music ? I've come 
to you, darling, for you are my best com- 
forter now." 

" Why, mother, they are welcoming me 
home. You forget I'm a Puddletonian by 
birth." 

" Welcoming you, darling ? Then I 
should like to see them. Yes, let me look 
on those who are welcoming you home." 

** There, mother," said young Algernon, 
as he led her to the window ; " they don't 
forget him. Look how at the sight of you 
a hushed sadness falls on the crowd, and 
they uncover their heads in silent and 
respectful sympathy. And it is not 
merely a sudden memory awakened by 
the sight of you, for see, the instruments 
of the band are dressed with black crape." 

" I have seen enough, darling." 



CONCLUSION. 




CHAPTER I. 



BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 



|ES, ma'am, Mrs. Warriner is at 
home ; but, owing to a recent 
bereavement, she does not re- 
ceive visitors," said Spigot's successor to a 
tall, elderly lady, who two days after the 
return of the regiment to Puddleton drove 
to Mr. Buddlecombe's residence and asked 
for Mrs. Warriner, 

"But I wish most particularly to see 
her." 

" Who shall I say, ma'am ?" 

" Tell her that a fellow-sufferer with her 
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by this recent Afghan campaign begs for a 
few words of consolation, Avhich it is in her 
power to give. Tell her that, and I think 
she will see me/* 

" I*m sure she will, ma'am. Step this 
way, please, and I'll deliver your mes- 



sage." 



The man s confidence in Florence's un- 
bounded softness of heart was not mis- 
placed. She at once responded to the cry 
of distress, though in her weak state of 
nerves an interview with a stranger would, 
she feared, be utterly beyond her strength. 

As she entered the room the visitor 
rose from her seat, and, without a word, 
lifted a black crape veil, in order probably 
to be seen as well as to see. 

With a stifled cry on her lips, Florence 
stopped short and stood rooted to the 
spot, while her earnest, searching gaze was 
returned by the visitor. 
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" Algy's mother 1" gasped Florence. 

'' Yes ; Algy*s mother," said the visitor, 
in soft, pleading tones, and advancing with 
her hands outstretched. " But Algy's 
mother with all her pride buried in Algy's 
grave." 

" So is mine," returned Florence meeklv, 
as she took both the hands extended to her. 

'* You forgive me, then ?" 

" O yes. A thousand times yes. He 
always told me to." 

" Thank you for those words of consola- 
tion which I have come all this way to ask 
for," said Lady Cecilia Warriner, as she 
gazed with unfeigned admiration on the 
sweet sad face, and thought, " Would to 
God I had seen her before, and I think I 
should have been spared all this bitter 



remorse." 



"And what did Algy call you?" she 
asked. 
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it 



** Florry." 
May / call you Florry ?'* 
Yes." 

" May I kiss you, Florry V 

There was no verbal reply, but infinitely 
more eloquent than words was the upheld 
white little face, quivering with emotion. 

Lady Cecilia stooped down, and in one 
long kiss the two bereaved women mingled 
their tears together. 

^ ^ * ^ -5^ 

An hour passed away, and still Lady 
Cecilia Warriner and Florry sat hand in 
hand. 

" And now, Florry, that I have opened 
my heart to you and told you of the long 
long battle, lasting all these years, that I 
have fought with my stubborn pride, I 
have a proposal to make to you. I am 
possessed with a yearning which I cannot 
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resist, to visit the spot where Algy lies, 
and there, together with you and his boy, 
to pray that I may be forgiven for my 
treatment of him all these years. Will 
you come with me, Florry 1" 

'^ Yes." 

" Thank you, my darling daughter. And 
now take me to Algy's boy. Take me too 
to your father and mother, and to that old 
friend my son loved so ; and if you and 
they will let me, Florry, ' your people shall 
bo my people.' 



> 99 




CHAPTEK II. 



PILGRIMS OF LOVE. 



3N the course of a few weeks the 
three pilgrims — wife, mother, 
and son — arrived on the frontier 
of the country fraught with such painful 
interest to them. Special instructions 
from the Indian Office had been received 
by the civil and miHtary authorities on the 
spot to render every assistance in their 
power to Lady CeciHa Warriner and 
party. Moreover, the country was quiet 
enough now ; and as, in addition to these 
fecilities, not only Lady Cecilia's purse, 
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but Mr. Buddlecombe's and old Joe Boli- 
tho's as well, were at the back of the un- 
dertaking, it was by no means as formid- 
able, even to a lady of Lady Cecilia's years, 
as the reader might imagine. 

But love commanded even more valu- 
able services in their behalf than money. 
Algernon Warriner had been the Bayard 
of the force, and as many of the regiments 
engaged in the campaign were still on the 
frontier, numerous officers who cherished 
his memory obtained leave of absence 
and formed themselves into as gallant and 
devoted an escort of horsemen as ever 
drew rein. 

Without let or hindrance the party pro- 
ceeded until within two days' journey of 
the battle-field on which 'Algernon War- 
riner had fallen. Here they were forced 
to halt for several days. A low fever had 

seized upon poor Florence, and the medical 
VOL. II. 34 
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officer accompanying the little expedition, 
fearing the effect that the arrival at their 
mournful destination might have on her 
shattered nerves, absolutely forbadie a 
further advance until rest and medical 
treatment had fortified her. 

It was while thus delayed that a native 
was noticed frequently during the day- 
time prowling about the little encampment. 
Many natives were attracted to the spot 
by curiosity, but there was evidently some- 
thing deeper than curiosity in this parti- 
cular man. 

On the morning of the second day 
of the halt he waylaid an officer who, 
from his appearance, seemed to be the 
senior of the party. 

** Sahib," said the mysterious native in 
Hindustani, *' I want to speak to you." 

The officer addressed, being a major in 
an Indian cavalry regiment, thoroughly 
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understood the remark, but not so tho- 
roughly the military salute which accom- 
panied it. 

*' I can tell you what you would like to 
hear, sahib. But first promise me safety, 
sahib." 

" What, you are a Pathan, and a de- 
serter from one of our regiments — ^is that 
it V asked the major with a searching 
glance. 

*'No, sahib; no deserter, sahib." 

And here followed a long story, which 

severely taxed the listeners patience, to 

the effect that while forming one of an 

escort convoying stores through the passes, 

they had been attacked and all killed, 

with the exception of himself and two 

others who had fled in difierent directions ; 

the other two had fled on horseback, but 

he had been forced to flee on foot, 

his horse having been shot under him; 

34—'^. 
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that on finding himself cut off from 
rejoining his regiment he had passed 
himself off as a native by the very simple 
method, the weather being hot, of casting 
off his uniform. Further, that while 
'wandering about in this manner he had 
been compelled, by force of circunxstances, 
to join in the general rising of the tribe in 
whose country he was ; and that eventually 
he had been in the ranks of the enemy's 
forces which our troops had vanquished on 
the day when Algernon Warriner had 
fallen. • 

Here the oflScer's patience broke 
down. 

" Now what you're driving at is this/' 
he said, *' you want to return to your regi- 
ment, but you are afraid if you do so of 
being treated as a deserter who has 
served in the ranks of the enemy, and shot. 
Isn't that it ?" 
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''Yes, sahib. But I was no deserter, 
sahib. I served with the enemy because I 
would have died for want of food, or been 
killed if I didn t. I can show you, sahib, 
if you listen to me, that I was a friend of 
the English." 

The account the man now entered upon 
wrought an extraordinary change in the 
demeanour of the listener. 

" Good God ! you tell me this is true 1" 

"Yes, sahib; you and some of your 
officers come with me and I'll show you it 
is true." 

^ ^ -51- * ^ 

Within a quarter of an hour half the 
officers forming the escort, headed by 
young Algernon, a bright flush mantling 
his youthful face, rode off in hot haste, 
accompanied by the ex-sowax. 

¥: -H- -r? ^t 4^ 

" Where has Algy been all day T asks 
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the poor, frail-looking invalid, as the 
shades of evening creep gloomily into the 
tent where she lies. 

" He will soon be here, darling," replies 
Lady Cecilia, stooping down and kissing 
the hot brow. " He went out for a ride 
with some of those noble, kind friends of 
ours. They said they would not be back 
until the evening." 

Lady Cecilia thinks that with their 
usual delicacy they have, perhaps, gone on 
in advance to reconnoitre the battle-field, 
so that, when she and Florence arrive at 
the scene, as little time as possible will be 
lost in ^conducting them to the mournful 
spot where Algernon was seen to fall. 
But she keeps her thoughts to herself, 
and sits silently watching by the sick 
couch. 

After a time a commotion outside pro- 
claims the return of the party. In a few 



r 
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moments young Algernon appears noise- 
lessly at the door of the tent, and, with his 

* 

finger to his lips, beckons his grandmother 
to him. There is a radiance in his face 
which he in vain tries to repress. She 
obeys the silent summons with a strange 
fluttering at her heart. 

After an absence of about ten minutes 
she returns, accompanied by her grandson 
and the doctor. 

" Algy darling, have you enjoyed your 
ride V asks the poor invalid in a soft, sweet 
voice. 

" Yes, mother,'' is the reply in rather 
tremulous tones. *' I have heard some 
news, mother," he adds, as he takes her 
hot little hands in his, while Lady Cecilia 
sinks on her knees behind the sick couch 
and silently offers up a thanksgiving to 
heaven. " I must now tell you, mother, 
what we have kept from you hitherto, that 
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my poor dear father s body was never re- 
covered." 

" Algy 1" says Florence in a piteous 
wail, " why tell me this now ? Why stab 
my heart afresh with the horrible thought 
that my darling may have been tortured, 
mutilated V 

" No, mother ; I could not be so cruel. 
On the contrary, I wish to try and win 
you from always dwelling on this sorrow." 

'* Would you have me forget him then, 
Algy ?" she asks reproachfully. 

'*No, that I wouldn't. But what I 
mean is, mother, wouldn't it be better than 
this blank despair if you were to try and 
conjure up some brighter fancies, even 
though you knew they were only fancies ? 
For instance, suppose now, instead of 
always thinking about never seeing him 
again in this world, we were to imagine a 
little sort of happier story about him, just 
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in the same way as when people are 
worried and wearied with the real cares of 
life they often take up a novel and find in 
it, at all events, a change of thought. 
We might picture him, you know, being 
carried off by the Afghans ; for you see, 
mother, when the old regiment saw him 
fall they staggered for a bit and gave 
ground before a furious rush of the enemy, 
and before we had regained the ground we 
had lost in this way they might have 
carried him ofi*, insensible from his wounds, 
but not dead. And suppose he had been 
found by a man who had served in one of 
our Indian regiments, but who was now, 
from force of circumstances, serving with 
the Afghans. And wouldn't it be strange, 
mother, if it had so happened that my 
father had once saved, at the risk of his 
own life, that of this very man when he 
had been wounded while acting as my 
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fathers mounted orderly in some recon- 
naissance in the early part of the cam- 
paign ? You know it is just the sort of 
thing my father would have done, and not 
said a word about it to anybody ; and it is 
just the sort of thing a man to whom it 
was done would not be likely to forget." 

Half dazed, Florence Warriner now 
watches her boy's countenance, and she 
hangs with breathless interest on every 
word that falls from his lips. A thought 
too bright, too dazzlingly bright for her 
mental gaze is rising above the black 
horizon of despair. 

" And suppose, mother," continues the 
young soldier in his schoolboyish phrase- 
ology — " suppose, mother, this man, in the 
fulness of his gratitude, saved my father 
from the Afghans by first pretending the 
wounded Englishman was his own victim 
on whom he was about to wreak his 
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vengeance, and then hiding him for weeks 
and weeks from them, and then nursing 
him, as he lay more dead than alive, in a 
miserable little hut for weeks, and even 
months ; afraid to ask for assistance, afraid 
to move him for fear of discovery, unable 
to leave him " 

" What does this mean ?" asks Florence, 
suddenly starting up and looking wildly 
about her. "Does Algy live?" she 
gasps. 

" My darling, let us hope that he does," 
says Lady Cecilia, as she rises from her 
knees and strains Florence to her heart 
beating with joy. 

" You would never tell me to hope 
unless you knew that he lived," says 
Florence in a hoarse whisper. " O, if he 
is here, bring him to me. I can bear it. 
Algy I" she screams, ** if you are here 
come to me, my darling I" 
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With feeble steps a gaunt, emaciated 
figure in a native dress enters. 

A cry rings through the tent, a cry 
of wild joy, and in another moment 
Algernon Warriner, the war-worn, broken- 
down soldier, is clasped in Florence's 
arms. 



THE END. 
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